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The negro is nota white man with a 
black skin, but, if not a distinct species, 
at least} permanent variety of the 
human race. He has physical, ethnical, 
and psychological peculiarities which 
differentiate him from all other races of 
men ; and it is by these, and not by a 
priort theories of any kind, that his 
moral, social, and political status is to be 
determined. 


PHYSICA® PECULIARITIES OF THE NEGRO 
RACE, 


The skull of the negro is very thick, 
dense and strong, resisting injuries and 
the effect of heat to a wonderful degree. 
The hair is sometimes so densely matted, 
that if you wish to apply water to the 
scalp with airy effect you must cut it off. 
From the physical structure of the head, 
negroes exhibit an instinetive propensity 
to butt “in fighting, a peculiarity never 
noticedgin any other race. The brain 
and nervous system of the negro is 
smaller and more coarsely organized than 
in the other varieties of man. The brain 
substance is, on an average, nine cubic 
inches less in bulk than that of the Cau- 
casian. Negroes with very large, fine 
heads, may still have very small brains, 
because the actual capacity of the cra- 
nium is encroached upon by the extreme 


thickness of the bones. The organs of 
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sense are acute, especially those of hear- 
ing and smell—the conformation of the 
latter approaching the animal type. 

Lawrence, one of the greatest British 
physiologists, ahd moreover strongly 
anti-slavery in his sentiments, after enu- 
merating ten peculiarities about the Af- 
rican skull, goes on to say: 

“In all the particulars above enume- 
rated, the negro structure approximates 
unequivocally tothat of the monkey. It 
not only differs from the Caucasian 
model, but is distinguished from it in two 
respects: the intellectual characters are 
reduced, whilst the animal features are 
enlarged and exaggerated. In such a 
skull as that represented in the 8th plate, 
which has indeed been particularly se- 
lected because it is strongly character- 
ized, no person, however little conversant 
with nataral history or physiology, could 
fail to recognize a decided approach to 
the animal form. This inferiority of or- 
ganization is attended with correspond- 
ing inferiority of faculties; which may 
be proved not so much by the unfortu- 
nate beings who are degraded by slavery, 
as by every fact in the past history and 
present condition of Africa.” (Lectures 
on Man, page 246.) 

The bones of the pelvis, thorax, and 
extremities, all approach, in some re- 
spects, to those of the ape and monkey 
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tribes ; and since the muscles and nerves 
accompany the bones, and there is a cer- 
tain organic correspondence between 
them, Dr. Knox, (Races of Men, London, 
1850,) asserts that every muscle ‘and 
nerve of the body is different in the two 
races.» The abdominal and sexual or- 
gans are largely developed in the black 
race, and the negro temperament may be 
described as the venous-lmyphatic. The 
nervous system of negroes is not so im- 
pressible as that of whites. They feel 
less pain and sleep more soundly in 
every disease. Their physical strength 
and power of endurance are moderate— 
inferior to the same qualities in the white 
or red man, It is maintained by Dr. 
Pritchard that the African negro exceeds 
all other men in the firmness and density 
of his frame, 

The capacity of the thorax, the size of 
the lungs, and the power of respiration, 
are all considerably less than in the white 
man. The negro requires less oxygen, 
and exhales less carbonic acid than the 
higher races. He can sleep with his head 
closely wrapped in a blanket even in hot 
weather, and he loves to lie with bis skull 
near enough to the fire to addle the 
brains of a white man, «eEle seems to de- 
light in the sun. I hayeoften seen them 
eating their dinners on the Louisiana 
plantations, sitting bare-headed in the 
blaze of noon, when large rain-sheds, or 
fine umbrageous trees were close at hand. 
This capability of enduring great heat 
qualifies him for labor amid the dense 
foliage of the cotton-plant and sugar-cane 
in a hot latitude, where such work would 
infallibly destroy the white man. 

On the other hand, the negro is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to cold, and succumbs 
very soon to its chilling power. There 
is no greater cruelty, physiologically 
speaking, than to entice the black man 
away from a Southern latitude to the 
bleak and inhospitable shores of Canada. 
The Northern atmosphere, instead of 
bracing the negro and exciting to greater 
intellectual and physical vigor, chills, en- 
feebles, depresses, and finally destroys. 
The vis vite, or vital power, is inferior to 
that of other races, so that, there is less 
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re-action against morbific impressions.— 
Under the depressing influences of bar- 
barism in their native continent of “Af- 
rica, they are feeble, indolent and 
phlegmatic ; seldom live beyond.the age 
of sixty, and are gray, wrinkled and de- 
cyepid at forty-five; whilst under the sal- 
utary. supervision of the whites in the 
Southern States of America, they are the 
healthiest and longest-lived race in the 
world. 

The hair of the negro is short and 
crisp, resembling wool, but microscopi- 
eally different from that substance. The 
beard, like that of the North American 
Indians and some Northern Asiatic na- 
tions, is’ scanty. It is a fact that none 
but the bearded races have as yet taken 
any part in the civilization of the world. 
The black skin of the negro cxhales, es- 
pecially when heated, a very offensive 
perspiration. Negroes seldom have bad 
breath, but exerete much of the fetid and 
carbonaceous matter of the body by and 
through the skin, which is consequently 
very oily. The black skin by no means 
constitutes a man 4 negro. Albinoes, 
offspring of negro parents, are perfectly 
white, and negroes have been known to 
turn white, the black figment ceasing to 
be deposited in the cuticle, but,they re- 
main genuine negroes, The New Ycrk 
Tribune rejoiced lately in a very silly 
manner over one of these curious muta- 
tions of colour, which oceurred in Geor- 
gia. The black skin is a very small part 
of that tout ensemble of physical and 
mental inferiority which necessitates the 
subordination of the negro.to the white 
man. 

The negro suffers much leas than the 
white man from acute febrile diseases, 
and is remarkably exempt from, yellow 
fever, that scourge of the tropics. Dr. 
Rush said he was almost inclined to 
think that negroes were black angels 
providentially prepared as nurses for the 
white people during the great Philadel- 
phia epidemic. But during and since 
the severe visitation of 1853, this abso- 
lute exemption appears to have ceased, 
although the disease with negroes is al- 
most always in a modified and very mild 
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form. The cessation of this exemption 
is remarkable, and is quite a puzzle to 
médical philosophers. The constitution 
of the negro race in the United States has 
been gradually becoming de-Africanized, 
and thei®susceptibility to our diseases 
will probably increase in proportion, as, 
by a prolonged sojourn in Avnerica, it 
loses or departs from the origina! type. 

The negro is very liable to pulmonary 
diseases, to scrofula and tubercular , de- 
posits, and the colder the climate the 
more readily he sinks under these mala- 
dies. The climate of Canada is to the 
negro constitution what the coast of Af- 
rica is to the British or American tra- 
veler, It is a curious fact that monkeys, 
when taken to England, become diseased 
just as negroes do when removed to a 
high Northern latitude, and another, that 
the black monkeys are found only in Af- 
rica. The negro sinks very soon under 
diseases which are rapidly prostrating— 
such as cholera, plague, and congestive 
intermittent, He stands less chance than 
the whites in diseases involving extensive 
lesions of tissue, or a slow and prostrited 
evolution of the morbid process, as small- 
pox, typhoid fever, pneumonia, especial! 
of the typhoid type, &c. He undergoes 
surgical operations very well, owing to 
the obtuseness of his nervous system. 
The same nervous obtuseness exists in 
the’ American Indian, who has had the 
credit Of exhibiting a sublime indifference 
to torture, when a great part of it was 
owing to the want of organic sensibility. 
Fear and superstition have great influ- 
ence, not only in causing the diseases of 
negroes, but in determining or prevent- 
ing the cure< 

The true cause why the negro ro read- 
ily withstands the heat-producing dis- 
eases, and succumbs to the cold-produ- 
cing class, is to be found, I think, in 
the physiological peculiarities of his 
respiration. The negro has less tho- 
racic’ capacity than the whiteman ; 
less lung, slower respiration; takes in 
less oxygen, generates less animal heat, 
and the blood metamorphoses of his sys- 
tem are more tardy in their evolution. 
Consequently, he is more torpid, lazier, 
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sleepier—thinks less, breathes less, and 
eats more thun the white man. C 
quently, also, his nervous system is |: 
impressible, and for that very reason, less 
capable of reaction against morbifi 
causes. By the heat-producing diseases 
he is merely brought up, as it wer 
the white standard ; the surplus heat ca: 
be readily abstracted by conducting 
media, so that he needs little but a cook 
ing regimen. But in the cold-producing 
diseases, of which cholera is the type, his 
already deficient power of generating 
caloric or animal heat is rapidly din 
ished, and no external supply of artifici 
heat is a substitute for that blood meta 
morphosis in the lungs, whereby the vita 
temperature of the body can alone 
maintained, This is the key to the | 
that the negro rarely dies of uncom) 
cated fevers and falls so ready a vi 

to pneumonia and consumption, esp 
cially in Northern climates, where 
respiratory process is severely taxed 
generate enough caloric for the demands 
of the system. 

Mulattoes, or half-breeds, are uniform! 
more feeble than either of the original 
stocks. They are shorter lived and mor 
liable to all kinds of diseases, especia 
consumption. They do not re-produce 
their species so prolifically as the parent 
breeds, and exhibit a tendency to die out 
or become exhausted, either by steri! 
or by gradual reversion to the origina 
black type. This tendency is not su! 
ciently marked to constitute them hybi 
in the scientific sense of that term, but 
enough so to prove that the negro, if not 
a distinct species of man, is at least a p: 
manent variety of the human race. 

These physical peculiarities, which, 
hope, have not proved too tedious to my 
reader, are of vast importance in form 
ing a just scientific estimate of the pres- 
ent condition and probable future of | 
African race. They prove the hopeless 


physical and mental inferiority of that 
race to the Caucasian type; they prov 
the negro to be organically constituted 
to be an agricultural laborer in tro) 
climates—a strong animal machine, 
mirably adapted to subjugate the torrid 
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zone to the culture and interests of the 
civilized world, under the supervision and 
by the impulsion of a superior type of 
man. Nor do they give any special pro- 
mise of higher destiny till other causes 
shall be brought to bear upon him than 
those which have been in operation for 
the last six thousand years. 


SPIRITUAL OR PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, 


Feebleness of will and childish infe- 
riority of intellect, combined with strong 
animal prupensities, are the keys to the 
psychology of the African race. To- 
gether with mental incapacity, there is a 
strange torpor of the volitional principle 
which has hitherto limited the negro to the 
barbaric phases of life... He is organically 
averse to labour—at least, to anything like 
regularandcontinued toil. . Although dis- 
tinguished by gross animal propensities, 
his will is too weak to command his mus- 
cles to work for their. gratification. The 
“dignity of labor” is an idea which has 
never yet entered the brain of the Af- 
rican. His conception of liberty, in the 
great majority of cases, does not transcend 
the idea of freedom from work. 


Laziness is therefore a prime feature in 
negro character, and lies at the bottom of 
the necessity for slavery. if negroes 
would work as spiritedly and progress as 
rapidly. as free white laborers, emancipa- 
tion would not only be possible and 
proper, but inevitable. Negroes may be 
trained to systematic toil, but they will 
generally abandon it when the impulsive 
power is withdrawn. Those mighty 
Southern exports—cotton, rice, sugar and 
tobacco—are produced by the white 
man’s will operating through the muscles 
of the negro, in species of labour where 
his own are unavailable. Negroes will 
sometimes work voluntarily with great 
energy and emulation; but as a race, 
they are almost uniformly and every- 
where destitute of that spiritof industry 
and enterprise which, by enduring long- 
continued and regular labour, creates and 
maintains a civilization. The conditions 
of society im the United States are pro- 
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ductive of every stimulus to virtuous and 
manly toil. Are the free negroes of that 
region distinguished for industry and 
thrift? Are they not too frequently 
nuisances and pests, thieves and prosti- 
tutes, criminals and paupers? 

The negro is endowed by nature with 
a will so feeble, passions or impulses so 
easily mastered, and a disposition so mild 
and yielding, that he is very easily sub- 
jugated by any, superior type of man, 
The wild, half-civilized Arabs, centuries 
ago, over-ran half of the continent of 
Africa, and imposed their customs and 
manners upon the weak and docile in- 
habitants. The negro is easily mesmer- 
ized, very easily impressed by the supe- 
rior volitional energy of the white man, 
This is indeed the secret of their obe- 
dience and subservience in the South; 
the whip has very little to do with their 
subjugation, and is used quite as often to 
protect them from each other as to render 
them dutiful to their masters. ‘There is 
in the negro an instinctive sense of his 
own hopeless inferiority to the white 
man, and a strong natural feeling of the 
perfect. propriety of a reasonable and 
just subordination. This may be claimed 
as a relic of his barbarism—a servile na- 
ture generated by submission for ages to 
despotic power; buteven if this were so, 
it has at least blunted the sensibilities 
and ameliorated the cares of his present 
transitional state of bondage., Itisa pity 
to mar the beautiful and heroic pictures 
of abolition novelists and poets, bat sei- 
ence and fact are both unimaginative and 
inexvrable, and a negro animated by the 
spirit of Hampden, or Tell, or Hancock, 
is a monstrosity which nature has never 
yet produced. 

This apathy or feebleness of will makes 
themensily managed ; they are readily sub- 
dued by corporeal punishment, and, as is 
generally the case with white children, the 
chastisement, instead of leaving themsulky 
and revengeful, puts them into the best 
imaginable humor both with themselves 
and master. Very few Northern people 
know this, or understand the reason of 
it. Negroes experience no sense of de- 
gradation from being reasonably and 
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properly chastised—at least, no more 
than a white school-boy would feel after 
receiving a just punishment. It is folly 
to contend that this is one of the results 
and proofs of the debasing influence of 
slavery. It is the resultand proof rather 
of a peculiar, child-like, impressible con- 
stitution of mind. Thestern and morose 
Indian, on the contrary, whom nothing 
can soften or subdue, who nourishes re- 
venge for the least insult, and scorns the 
righteous bonds of commerce and peace, 
and who has no redeemable qualities or 
national vitality, recedes before the 
march of white civilization, and perishes 
in his isolated and defiant barbarism. 
The negro is really much happier, and 


thrives better under a strict but just dis- 
cipline, than under ‘an easy, let-alone 


‘kind of government. A planter or over- 

seer with a strong will, who demands im- 
plicit obedience, and visits every infrac- 
tion of specified rules with summary pun- 
ishment, gets along more smoothly and 
comfortably to all parties than the over-in- 
dulgent, sentimental, loose disciplinarian. 
And whhtt is very curious, and almost 
incredible to those unacquainted with 
negro character, the negroes respect and 
love the white man who exercises 
an absolute and despotic sway over 
them, if it be accompanied by perfect con- 
sistency and justice, much more than 
they do a master or manager who favours 
them in every possible manner, who pre- 
fers moral suasion to corporeal punish- 
ment, and who is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing to their comfort and benefit. No 
spoiled white child is more capricious, 
silly, lazy, conceited, impertinent, un- 
grateful, or ungovernable than a negro 
spoiled by injudicious kindness and lax- 
ity of discipline. The management of 
negroes and the management of children 
should be based upon the same principle, 
and should be conducted by the same 
wise combination of unflinching firmness 
and tender humanity. 

Negroes are very credulous and prone 
to. superstition and fanaticism. They 
sometimes fancy, for instance, that they 
are conjured or bewitched. The readers 
of Livingstone, Barth, Wilson, and other 


African travelers, know how extensiy 
and with what direful and melanc! 
results this strange hallucination pr: 
on the African eontinent. The-eu: 
aud hypocritical amongst them thus e 
cise @ dark and dreadful power over 
weak and credulous. Mosely, one o! 
oldest West Indian writers, said 
that the negro’s greatest fear was 1 
the white man, but of his fellow ne 
This form of superstition is occasiona 
met with amongst Southern slaves. | 
Cartwright, of New Orleans, think 
disease arises from the removal or \ 
of the spiritual control of the white : 
over the negro. I have never known ? 
to occur where the whites and blacks 
kept in perpetual contact; it is m 
common on large plantations where the: 
are too many negroes for the planter 
overseer to take any but a very gen: 
supervision over the domestic and pri 
relation of negro life. Mosely re 
mended baptism into the Christian c! 
as the best remedy, and«this curious pre- 
scription goes far to prove Dr. | 
wright’s correctness as to the etiology 
the disease. The spiritual power of 
white race is far greater than any ph 
cal force. 

Negroes are very imitative, and ¢ 
rally good-natured and light-hearted, ta - 
ing great delight”in music and dancin; 2 
They are affectionate towards the whit 
—particularly to white children, 
much less so to each other. They 
very careless—thoughtless of the 
row, and remarkably negligent of 
sick. They despise to nurse each « 
and even mothers have frequently t 
compelled to attend to their sick child: 
They are cruel and despotic when 
power, and the husband is frequent); 
hard master to his wife, and both 
sometimes very severe to their child 
They would give each other, if not , 
vented, more terrible chastisements 
white men would ever inflict upon th: 
They are generally fataliste, and strong 
inclined to polygamy. © Their want e 
chastity is by no means the resu! 
slavery, but is a remnant of that bar 
character which estimates woman in 
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lowest and most sensual manner—in- 


deed, as merely a beast of burden. 

The negro is innately servile or menial 
in his eheracter. The African: mission- 
aries tell us that the highest ambition of 
a Guinea negro is to be taken into the ser- 
vice of a white man. Free negroes, in 
our country, exhibit the same trait. How 
few of them ever become agriculturalists, 
and subsist by hardy, independent toil ! 
No! they hang about the cities and towns 
—as barbers, waiters, and lackeys—vas- 
sals and body-servants to white people. 
Those very offices which the Anglo-Saxon 
instinctively repudiates, are greedily 
sought after by the African, bond or free. 
His special adaptation to menial service 
is a fact to which nature has affixed her 
sign and seal. Negroes havé great rever- 
ence for superior strength, power, opu- 
lence, display, &c., aud they lose all re- 
spect for, and confidence in a white man 
who affects familiarity, and would re- 
duce himself to a level with themselves. 
Could the Abolitionists effect the libera- 
tion of all the slaves, they would be re- 
paid with a rich return of ingratitude 
and scorn, which is, doubtless, the reason 
why they so notoriously take but little 
interest in the welfare of Northern free 
negroes. 

The animal propensities very largely 
predominate in the negro, On the other 
hand, the imaginative, or esthetic facul- 
ties, are still in a child-like, or infantile 
condition. He has little mental or intel- 
lectual aspiration—little or ‘nothing of 
the white man’s ambition—“ that last 
infirmity of noble mind.” To eat, drink, 
sleep, enjoy the sexual relation, and wear 
fine clothes, undisturbed by any work, or 
dream of modern ‘progression, would 
constitute the Paradise of the African. 
The protective influence of slavery in re- 
straining the drunkenness, gambling, and 
licentiousness, in pursuit of which negroes 
would run riot, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Brought, as the negro has been, 
into contact with white civilization and 
its vices, the strong and wholesome re- 
straint of bondage has preserved the 
race from that rapid physical destruc- 
tion which has overtaken our American 
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Indians, Mental torpor, intellectual in- 
feriority, and strong animal propensities, 
make a tout ensemble which would in- 
evitably perish in the competitive Anglo- 
Saxon spirit. The safety of the African 
lies only in subordination. 

Nor has slavery produced this spiritual 
torpor and intellectual debasement, Not 
an iota of it. The melancholy picture 
looms up on the African Continent in 
vaster outlines, and darker shadows, than 
in the “ Africa in America” which exists 
in our Southern States. Our American 
negro is more virtuous, more industrious, 
more intelligent, more humanized and 
spiritualized than his progenitors ever 
were, or than any African races now are. 
He owes it toslavery. He hasnot only been 
liberally repaid by physical comforts for 
his labour, but he has received, in addi- 
tion, a moral and spiritual vitality, which 
he can never repay. He is not ready, by 
a great deal, for civil freedom or political 
equality, but he.is fast emerging from his 
brute barbarism, and if the pseudo-phi- 
Janthropists will let his masters alone, he 
will yet attain to a respectable share of 
the graces and virtues of Christian civil- 
ization. ; 

As might be inferred from his cranial 
development, the intellect of the negro is 
still in‘a child-like condition. Professor 
Agassiz asserts, that a peculiar confor- 
mation characterises the brain of an 
adult negro. Its development never goes 
beyond that point attained by the Cau- 
easian, or Anglo-Saxon, in boyhood. In 
the free schools of the North, where both 
races are taught together, they get along 
pretty smoothly to the age of fourteen or 
sixteen, when the white race takes ona 
sudden and indefinite expansion, whilst 
the negroes remain stationary, or even 
retrograde. Advance to anything re- 
sembling the average standard of white 
adult attainment, is an impossibility. 
Mr. Jefferson says he never saw a negro 
who could utter a thought above the level 
of plain narration, or who had*an, ele- 
mentary conception of painting or sculp- 
ture. There are very many negroes who 
cannot be taught the alphabet at all— 
many more can learn to read, write, and 
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cypher tolerably, and then reach their 
ultimatum. None have ever attained to 
even @ third-rate position in any of the 
professional or commercial affairs of life. 
Even if, by the most assiduous culture, 
they outstrip their fellows so far as to 
‘make a show of Caucasian ability, on 
close inspection it will be found that the 
old ineradicable childishness, credulity, 
apathy, and torpor remain. This intel- 
lectual inferiority is mut an individual 
peculiarity—dependant upon  circum- 
stances and removable by diligent train- 
ing. Itis an organic, national defect— 
not likely to be overcome by any present 
possible measures. If it ever disappear, 
it will be under the gradual and ripening 
influences of time, nature and a millenial 
Christianity. 

It is quite surprising, to English and 
Northern fanatics that insurrections 
amongst our slaves are so exceedingly 
rare, so very limited in ext-nt and so 
uniformly abortive. The secret lies in 
the fact, as The London Times expresses 
it, that “‘ the megro race is as incapable of 
organization as an infant school.” Even 
in times of war, (1775-’83 and 1812—15,) 
when rum, money, clothes, liberty, and 
every conceivable inducement was offered 
to entice them to desert the homes and 
fields of their masters, the fidelity of the 
slaves was as stfong as it was remarkable. 
I venture to say, that if an army of John 
Brown filibusters was to traverse Louisi- 
ana, the overseers, unarmed and unaided, 
could keep almost all the slaves peaceably 
at work within a mile of its march. No 
insurrection was ever concocted or car- 
ried out by negroes. White people are 
always at the bottom of such devilish 
work. Nor is the least danger to be ap- 
prehended from the most formidable cru- 
sade from the North which could be pos- 
sibly mustered against our domestic insti- 
tutions, Negroes are so innately peace- 
able, timid and servile, so incapable of 
civil or military organization, so unam- 
bitious and so unimaginative, so sus- 
picious of strangers and afraid of each 
other, and moreover, so easily satisfied 
with the physical comforts of life, and 
destitute of the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
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that in times of public commotion and 
alarm, even if ostensibly created for their 
liberation, they would fly, like children, 
to their superiors and masters for com- 
fort and protection, and obey thsir com- 
mands more promptly and implicitly 
than ever. Natare, in her physical and 
spiritual characteristics of the negro, 
has put her veto upon any successful up- 
rising against the strong and salutary 
control of the white ruler. 

So much for the negro as he is; not, 
perhaps, as he, might have been, nor as 
he ought to be and will be. But ina 
question so momentous to the civil and 
industrial interests of our country, we 
must deal largely and plainly with facts. 
We eschew all kinds of “ glittering gener- 
alities’—theological, philosophical, or 
political—as unproven, unpractical, vis- 
ionary: mere ignes fatui, which. pretend- 
ing to give light; lead only astray. We 
do not pretend to account for the physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral degradation of 
the African race. We find it to be an 
ultimate and unquestionable fact in the 
natural history of man. Such being the 
case, and contact. between the two races 
being inevitable, what kind of relation- 
ship ought, of right, to exist between 
them? Shall it be one of “liberty, 
fraternity, equality?” Or, for the good of 
beth races, and especially of the black 
race, shall it be a relationship of capital 
and labour, in which capital owns Jabour, 
and is obligated to provide for and pro- 
tect it? It is not a question of morals 
or sesthetics, but one of history, science, 
and political economy. Its answer de- 
pends simply on the educabdility of the 
Afriean.\ If he is elementally and con- 
stitutionally equal to the white man, and 
can really compete with him in all the 
spheres of life, his thraldom is a crime 
against nature and a foul blot on ha- 
manity, and the sooner it is broken the 
better. But if he be truly a far inferior 
being, whom slavery not only civilizes 
but preserves from extinction; if not 
only kis present safety but his future 
hope depends upon his subordination to 
a superior order of man, the whole sub- 
ject of slavery is seen in a new light. - It 
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becomes an essential element in the pro- 
gress, the elevation, the Christianization 
of the dark races. As such it was or- 
dained of God, and should be perpetuated 
by man, until it is discovered that the 
ancient laws of Providence and Nature 
have been modified or repested. 

Lawrence, the great British physiolo- 
gist, after paying a handsome compli- 
ment to the zealous efforts of missionaries 
and philanthropists to rescue the savage 
from his superstition and barbarism, and 
initiate him into the advantages and 
blessings of civilized life, gives the fol- 
lowing scientific opinion as to the educa- 
bility of the negro. 

‘* Our expectations and exertions in this 
as in other cases, must be limited by the 
natural capabilities of the subject. The 
retracing forehead and the depressed ver- 
tex of the dark varieties of man, make 
me strongly doubt whether they are sus- 
ceptible of these high destinies ; whether 
they are capable of fathoming the depths 
of sciences, of understanding and appre- 
ciating the doctrines and the mysteries of 
our religion. These cbstacles will, I 
fear, be too powerful for missionaries and 
bible societies; for Bell and Lancaster 
schools. To expect that the American 
Indians or the Africans, can be raised by 
any culture to an equal height in moral 
sentiments and intellectual energy with 
Europeans, appears to me quite as un- 
reasonable as it would be to hope that the 
bull-dog may equal the greyhound in 
speed: that the latter may be taught to 
hunt by scent like thehound; or that the 
mastiff may rival in talents and acquire- 
ments the sagacious and docile poodle.” 

Is it possible then that no happier des- 
tiny, no brighter future awaits the poor, 
benighted and degraded negro? Is there 
no sweet promise ofa millenium of peace 
and comfort to cheer his heart? No shin- 
ing Utopia beckoning him also with beau- 
tiful illusion into the shadowy future? 
Yes—in the eternal order of Providence 
and nature,—in the majestic progression 
of the human spirit—the course of which 
no wisdom can prophesy and no power 
can stay—the African character will uo- 
fold its hidden strength and beauty, and 
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all that is now repulsive and feeble and 
inferior will be done away forever. But 
it is not necessary—yea it is quite impro- 
bable, that he will tread the same path 
which the Caucasian has trod in the 
course of his development. His will ne- 
ver be a civilization of arts and arms. 
There will be no negro philosophers, states- 
men, warriors, mathematicians, &e, He 
will build neither ships nor cities; he 
will neither construct nor destroy gov- 
ernments. His progress in literature and 
science can never be striking or brilliant. 
The civilization of the negro will be a 
moral civilization. Spiritually and mor- 
ally speaking, the negro is the best race 
on the face of the earth. Even in their 
worst condition in Africa, they seldom 
display the cunning, cruelty, treachery 
and ferocity of other savages. They are 
singularly gentle, polite, hospitable, kind- 
hearted and liberal. The African char- 
acter contains the germ of all the Chris- 
tian graces and virtues. It readily im- 
bibes the mystic, quiet and humble spirit 
of the Christian religion; and under fa- 
voring circumstances will assuredly re- 
flect with a lustre hitherto unknown, the 
sweetness and gentle beauty of the Chris- 
tian character. 

This view was enuncifted nearly twen- 
ty-five years ago, by Alexander Kinmont, 
in his admirable Lectures on the Natural 
History of Man, from which my reader 
will thank me for the following sugges- 
tive and beautiful extracts. 

“When the epoch of their civilization 
arrives, in the lapse of ages, they (ne- 
groes) will display some very peculiar 
and interesting traits of character, of which 
we, a distinct branch of the human family, 
ean form no conception. It will—indeed 
it must be—a civilization of a peculiar 
stamp; perhaps we might venture to con- 
jecture, not so muclr distinguished by art 
as by aceriain beautiful nature; not so 
marked or adorned by acience as exalted 
and refined by a certain new and lovely 
theology; a reflection of the light of hea- 
ven more perfect and endearing than that 
which the intellects of the Caucasian race 
have ever yet exhibited. There is more 
of the chi@il, of unsophisticated nature, in 
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the negre race than in the European, a 
circumstance however which must always 
lower them in the estimation of a people, 
whose natural distinction is manly and 
proud bearing, and an extensive prone- 
ness to artificial society and social insti- 
tutions, The peculiar civilization which 
nature desigus for each, is obviously dif- 
ferent, and they may impede, but never 
can promote the improvement of each 
other.” . 
“ This African civilization, we need not 
fear to predict, will be as distinct in all 
its features from that of all. other races, 
as the African complexion and natural 
temperament and genius are different. 
But who can doubt that here also human- 
ity, in its morg advanced and millenial 
stage, will reflect under a sweet and mel- 
low light, the softer attributes of the di- 
vine beneficence? If the Caucasian race 
is destined, as would appear from the pre- 
cosity of their genius, their natural quick- 
ness and extreme aptitude to the arts, to 
reflect the lustre of the divine wisdom or 
to speak more properly the divine science, 
shall we envy the negro, if a later but 
far nobler civilization await him—to re- 
turn the splendor of the divine attributes 
of mercy and benevolence in the practice 
and exhibition of all the milder and gen- 
tler virtues? It is true, the present rude 
lineaments of the race might seem to give 
little warrant for the indulgence of hopes 
80 romantic; but yet those who will re- 
flect upon the naturai constitution of the 
African, may see some ground even for 
such anticipations, Can we not read an 
aptitude for this species of civilization I 
refer to, in that singular, light-hearted- 
ness which distinguishes the whole race 
—in their natural want of solicitude about 
the future, in them a vice at present but 
yet the natural basis of a virtue, in that 
natural talent for music with which they 
are pre-eminently endowed, and above all, 
in their willingness to serve, the most 
beautiful trait of humanity, which we, 
from our own innate love of dominion, 
and in defiance of the Christian religion, 
brand with the name of servility, and 
abuse not less to our own dishonor 
than their injury. But even amid these 
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untoward circumstances there burst forth 
occasionally the indications of that better 
destiny, to which nature herself will at 
last ecnduct them, and from which they 
are at present withheld, not less by the 
mistaken kindness of their friends than 
the injustice of their oppressors.” 

“ Such expectations may seem chimeri- 
cal, and it may rather be thought, that there 
exist no such elements of native charac- 
ter in that.race, as to justify the hope of 
such a peculiar development of mind, as 
would constitute a happier species of 
civilization. Such will undoubtedly be 
the opinion of those who consider the Eu- 
ropean . civilization the standard, and 
whatever may deviate from that, a blem- 
ish. But let it only be considered how 
much our sentiments are warped, or in- 
deed fixed, by our natural bent of mind; 
and then perhaps we shall have less diff- 
culty in conceiving how a certain species 
of the most beautiful and yet real refine- 
ment might exist, with far less of intel- 
lectual display and science, and art, than 
at present characterize the civilization of 
the white races. If there are fewer vivid 
manifestations of intellect in the negro 
family than in the Caucasian, as I am dis- 
posed to believe, that does not forbid the 
hope of the return of that pure and gen- 
tle state of society among them, which 
attracts the peculiar regard of Heaven, 
and to which Homer seems to allude as 
having existed among them— 


“The sire of Gods and all the etherial train 
On the warm limits of the farthest main 
And mix with mortals, nor disdain to gra: 
The feasts of Ethiopia’s blameless rac: 


It may be objected by those who are in- 
credulous of the ultimate perfection of 
humanity, that the religion of the negr 
exhibits a vicious tendency to degenerate 
into hypocrisy and fanaticism. Very 
true, but we are not defining the present, 
but prognosticating the future. Dark, 


narrow, feeble, degraded, as the negr 
mind at present is—still the advanc 
which has already been made in the right 
direction, is remarkable and cheering 
The negro may never understand the 
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philosophy of religion, but he will feel its 
power ahd manifest its graces, to a de- 
gree only exceptionally attained by the 
white race. Untainted by the thirst of 
blood, or gold, or power,—humble, teach- 
able, trustful, meek, forgiving, kind-heart- 
ed, easily contented, hopeful and patient 
—under the fostering influence and care 
of the white man’s ever-progressive civili- 
zation and Christianity, the negro in fu- 
ture will be the model of fidelity, humili- 
ty, chastity, truthfulness, justice and 
mercy. He will outstrip his Caucasian 
brother in achievjng those ideal virtues 
described in the Sermon on the Mount. 
He will be the first to attain that culmi- 
nating point of Christian culture—the 
willing, cordial, zealous surrender of self 
to the service of others, uninfluenced by 
the hope of reward or the fear of pun- 
ishment. 

But this lofty ideal will never be spon- 
taneously realized in the negro character. 
Never will it be developed in tropical Af- 
rica, unsubdued, unregulated, uninfluen- 
ced by the white races. Never will it 
appear or at least persist in the poor, 
helpless free negro, prematurely liberated 
from the salutary supervision and the 
righteous bondage of the whites. It will 
be the crowning result of a long discipli- 
nary servitude. Negroes at present in 
comparison with Caucasians, or rather 
Anglo-Saxons, are children—to be con- 
trolled, directed, instructed, chastised, &c., 
&c., like children. A wise, humane, en- 
lightened, Christian dictation is precisely 
what they require for the evolution of 
whatever is good and durable in their 
own natures. It is their right to receive 
it; itis their duty to obey it. ‘ Equal 
rights” and “ political equality,” are 
wild breakers of fanaticism which would 
wreck them inevitably on a desolate and 
rock-bound coast ! 

The present war between the Confede- 


. rate States and the United States, is to 
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determine, in a great measure, the future 
social and political condition of the negro 
in America. If the United States suc- 
ceeds in imposing a military despotism 
on the South, and this contest can have 
no Other issue save in our separate na- 
tionality, the emancipation of our slaves 
is inevitable. It would be effected partly 
by confiscation and violence, and partly 
by the future subtile and all-powerful 
pressure of surrounding influences. A 
more than Mexican anarchy and raid 
would result. The South instead of be- 
ing the richest, would become the poorest 
country on the face of the earth, Every 
branch of industry would be paralysed. 
The fountains of our civilization would 
be frozen at their source. The whole 
world would feel the shock. In the general 
reign of poverty and degradation which 
would ensue, none would suffer so much 
or so permanently as the poor negro. 
His development would be indefinitely ar- 
rested. His extinction even would be 
probable. 

If on the other han] our young Republic 
becomes a greatand powerful nation of the 
earth, the system of African servitude 
will be placed on a new and durable ba- 
sis. It will be protected and expended 
wherever the laws of nature and political 
economy necessitate or admit its presence. 
It will contribute more than any other one 
cause to the final perfection of human 
society. By its means the whole 
world will be subjugated to the con- 
trolling brain and heart of the white 
man. As our own intellectual and moral 
life expands, it will diffuse its blessings 
to all around and beneath us. The sla- 
very of the African will become a willing 
and happy servitade ; the mastership of 
the white man a wise and generous su- 
pervision. A pure Christianity, pervad- 
ing all society, will link the two races to- 
gether by the sweet bonds of mutual ser- 
vice and good-will. 














MARYLAND, OUR MOTHER! 
( Written at the request of Many Exiled Marylanders..) 


‘BY REV. JOHN COLLINS M’CABE, D.D. 


O Maryland, dear Maryland! our hearts still turn to thee! 

We often, weeping, ask, and say, “ wlien, when wilt thou be free? 
When, when, shalt thou look up again, from agony and toil ? 
When, the invading hordes no more disgrace thy sacred soil ?” 

O, Maryland, our mother dear! we often meet, and speak 

Of that glad day when thou shalt on thy foes deep vengeance wreak ; 
When every grain of dust within thy fair and broad domain, 
Baptized in blood, regenerate, shal! beauteous be again. 


O, Maryland, dear Maryland, sweet mother! though the foe 
Holds his damning saturnalia in this hour of thy woe, 

Though the Edomite holds revel within thy homes and halls ; 
We hear, we heed, we answer back, thy lond and earnest calls. 
Our hearts respond, dear mother, and each honest, earnest hand 
Shall buckle on the armour, and shall wield the flashing brand, © 
- We'll watch the signs in heaven, we will wakeful move along; 
And, “ Dear Maryland and Freedom,” shall be our battle-song! 


We’ll meet the vile invader, we will hoist the flag of death, 

We will give to thee, our Mother, our swords, our blood, our breath ! 
We will dig red graves for traitors, and on our fields shall grow 
The teeming crops of Summer from their corpses laid below. 


Weep but awhile, O mother, dear! thy children hear thy ery— 
And we swear we will redeem you,—or else—we can but die. 
The trenches of old Maryland, shall be one huge, deep grave, 
To bury thy invaders, or inurn thy children brave. 

The nations shall not taunt, and say, “ Ye dared not to be free ;” 
0, Maryland, our mother dear, they shall not slander thee. 

Back to thy bosom we will come to win for thee thy rest, 

Or, loving, faithful children, sleep in death upon thy breast. 


O, Maryland, sweet mother! all our hearts still keenly yearn 
Back to thy hills and valleys green, and sun-lit streams to turn, 
To tread once more the soil so dear, for which our fathers bled, 
To stand again amid the graves of our beloved dead— 

To purify our native air from traitors’ poisonous breath ; 

To scatter ’mid the hateful foe, the missiles stern of death, 

- And we swear, O mother dear, we swear to be true to thee, 

To make thy smiters bite the dust, and thou, O mother, free! 


Ricumonp, Va., Nov. 24th, 1861. 
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DEATH OF MRS. BROWNING. 


BY SAMUEL B. HOLCOMBE. 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, “ Not a tear must o’er her fall ; 
He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
[ Mrs. Brownine. 


The English muse has recently sus- 
tained a sad and irremediable loss. A 
voice of most musical tones—* beautiful 
exceedingly ”—that sang many immortal 
strains on earth, now joins, we trust, in 
the celestial symphonies of the seraphic 
choir—a bright star that shed beams of 
superlative loveliness over the world has 
faded into Heaven: one of ‘‘God’s pro- 
phets of the beautiful’. has been cut off 
in the midst of her divine mission. And 
never did funeral knell sweep more dis- 
mally over the choicest minds of the lite- 
rary world than when it was announc- 
ed that Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
had put off the robes of mortality. It 
seems scarcely fitting that the grave 
should close over the remains of one 
whose productions entitle her to be 


classed among the writers of the highest 


genius who have adorned our age, with- 
out eliciting in the pages of the Messenger 
some passing tribute to her memory be- 
yond the simple paragraph that chroni- 
cled her death. Many a critic’s pen, no 
doubt, is busy reviewing her life, and 
passing judgment on her deathlesg works. 
From every country where poetry is read 


- and appreciated, the scattered hands of 


friends and disciples now fling roses upon 
her grave; for Mrs. Browning had ac- 
qfired that. happy fame which amounts 
to persohal affection and gratitude with 
her readers. We propose, while her 
grave is yet green, throwing a frail chap- 
Jet upon it, which, though intrinsically of 
little value, is an offering of reverence 
and love. Every pure and holy feeling 
that ever responded from within us to the 
sweetness of her lofty inspirations—ever7 
remembered moment of profound admira- 
tion and enthusiasm, comes back to us at 


the melancholy tidings that this high- 
souled and gifted woman has shared the 
lot of humanity. 


“The Heaven is jealous of the earth, and 
calls 
Its favourites from the stormy waves of 
time.” 


It is not strange that the poet should 
excite in our hearts feelings of sympathy 


and love towards himself which are never 


inspired by the philosopher, the states- 
man, or the man of science. They may 
inspire us with the fullest measure of re- 
spect, admiration, and even reverence ; 
but the sentiment never kindles into one 
of personal affection. We acknowledge 
their claims upon our gratitude, but we 
are not willing to admit them into the 
penetralia of our hearts—that sacred re- 
gion of joy and grief, of love and trem- 
bling hope. Not so with the poet, who 
has “touched the finer issues of our 
being.” We may never have seen his 
face, but we attend his steps, while liv- 
ing, with tender thought, and our eyes 
moisten with tears at the tidings of his 
death. How poor, barren, and unsuffi- 
cing to a fervid spirit seems this human 
life unless idealized by the magic of the 
mighty poets. They open to us new 
heavens of imagination, give us “ nobler 
loves and nobler cares,” multiply and 
refine our enjoyments, and throw .o’er 
life’s checkered scene the “ soft shadow 
of an angel’s wing.” Poetry is an in- 
finite subject, and an infinite number of 
clever things, true and false, have been 
said about it. Whether we regard it as 
“the rhythmical creation of beauty,” or 
“the expression of the imagination,” or 
truth in rhythmical motion,” or “high 
thoughts voluntarily moving harmonious 
numbers,” or “tuned philosophy ”—what- 
ever may be our political creed, there can 
be but ove opinion as to the exalted plea- 
sures which Poetry gives; of its magic 
power to “unbind the serpent of care 
from the heart,” and to sustain the weary 
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soul amidst the storms and surges of this 
tempestuous world. This assertion is not 
intended to apply to those riba!d produc- 
tions of perverted genius, which scoff at 
the sanctities of humanity, and in which 
the degradation of poetry is perfect. We 
speak of that genuine, elevating, pure 
poetry, which, being impregnated with 
high spiritual truth, rises into the rap- 
tures of worship. Poetry is indeed some- 
thing divine; it “redeems from decay 
the visitations of the divinity in man.” 
“It is the record,” says Shelley, ‘‘ of the 
best and happiest moments of the hap- 
piest and best minds.” ‘ Poetry,” says 
Coleridge, “has been to me its own ‘ex- 
ceeding great reward ;’ it has soothed my 
afflictions; it has endeared solitude; and 
it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the Good and the Beautiful in 
-all that meets and surrounds me.” Gen- 
tle Sir Philip Sidney quaintly calls it “the 
quintessence, or rather the luxury of all 
learning.” Poetry turns all things to 
loveliness, 
beautifully says, ‘‘in the lap of a love- 
lier nature, by stiller streams and fairer 
meadows ;” it scatters flowers along the 
path of toilsome duty, and lifts our gaze 
to the stars; it soothes our worldly pas- 
sions and inspires us with a love of 
Heaven and virtue; it can exalt the rev- 
erie of the philosopher and glorify the 
lover’s dreams. Passing from such pre- 
liminary remarks, we proceed to say a 
few words about Mrs. Browning, whom 
we look upon as one of the greatest poets 
of our century, and one of the very no: 
blest that ever lived. 


Mrs. Browning possessed, in a high 
degree, the loftiest merits and qualities of 
the greatest poets—the creative power, 


“The vision and the faculty divine.” 


An imagination, radiant and vigorous; 
a sustained ideality; a fancy, delicate 
and ethereal ; and an original perception 
of the beautiful in man and in nature. 
Lord Macaulay’s characterization of the 
genius of Shelley is most felicitously ap- 
propriate when applied to the genius of 
Mrs. Browning. The words bard and 


“Tt lays us,” as Lazlitt © 
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inspiration, which seem so cold and af- 
fected when applied to other modern wri- 
ters, have a perfect propriety when ap- 
plied to her. She was not an author, but 
a bard. Her poetry seems not to have 
been an art, bat’ an inspiration.” Mrs. 
Browning wrote poetry from the efflux of 
her, soul, even’ as the bird sings and the 
waters roll, and the wind blows, careless 
to know the wherefore, or analyze the 
law that inspired. She was a born poet 
of the most poetical kind. Leigh Hunt 
happily says of Keats, that he never saw 
an oak’ tree without seeing the Dryad. 
It might be said of Mrs. Browning, that 
she never bebeld one of God’s creatures 
without seeing, in poetic vision, the trans- 
figuration of a child of earth into an 
angel of Heaven. To a quick and sym- 
pathetic eye for all forms of human joy, 
and sorrow, and grandeur, she added a 
reverent sense of the mystery, the inftni- 
tude, as well as of the mere beauty of 
wayside things. Bat we do not. design, 


in this paper, making an elaborate criti- 


cal analysis of Mrs. Browning’s idiosyn- 
eratic merits and foibles asa pdet. Nor — 
shall we discuss the stock objections 
which the critics find with her poetry, 
We have read a great deal about Mrs, 
Browning’s transcenderftal metaphysics, 
her obscurities, affectations, and man- 
nerisms. To a certain extent, we admit 
the truth of these charges. Her poems 
unquestionably abound in affectations 
and mannerisms, the result, we think, of 
her esoteric culture and rare classical 
scholarship, which often caused her 
to, play sad tricks with her®wn magnifi- 
cent and original genius, As to the 
charge of obscurity, perhaps (it is barely 
possible,) the understandings of the 
critics, who ring the charges upon that 
word, may be slightly “obscure.” It 
was a profound saying of Goethe’s, and 
worthy of universal acceptation, that the 
eyes van see only just so much as they 
bring with them the faculty of seeing. 
It would be well for the occupants of the 
Zoilus throne to bear this in mind when 
they approach the immortal creations of 
a great poet, 

We mean, first, to glance at Mrs. 
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Browning’s womanly character as exhib- 
ited in her writings; to briefly consider 
the moral tendency of those writings, and 
cull some specimen flowers for the admi- 
ration of our. readers, In the entire 
range of female poetry, there is abso- 
lutely nothing which deserves to be com- 
pared for a moment with the marveilous 
effusions of this poetess. She is truly 
the Shakspeare among hér sex ; and yet, 
no woman has written in aspirit of such 
genuine, intense, and pathetic woemunli- 
ness. She is without a rival as an inter- 
preter of the loftiness and the dignity of 
the female sex. Listen to this beautiful 
passage, embodying a sentiment which 
will find an echo in the heart of every 
true woman, It is from the ‘‘ Crowned 
and Wedded :” 


And since, Prince Albert, men have called 
thy spirit high and rare, 

And true to truth, and brave for truth, as 
some at Augsburg were, 


We charge thee by thy lofty thoughts and. 


by thy poet-mind, 

Which not by glory or degree takes mea- 
sure of mankind, 

Zsteem that wedded hand less dear for 
sceptre than for ring, 

And hold her #hcrowned womanhood to 
be the royal thing ! 


What an elevating thought to think 
over and to dote upon! Mrs. Browning 
has dramatized passion (we use the word 
in its noblest sense) with a force and en- 
ergy that recall the greatest masters of 
tragedy. For her, love was the element 
of life; her soul was pure and cheste as 
fire ; but the wondrous music of this im- 
measurable passion penetrated her whole 
being, and kindled it into an ardent and 
beautiful flame. In her poems, the pas- 
sion of love in the maiden heart, the 
devotion of the wife and the affection of 
the mother, are severally and fully por- 
trayed. Charles Lamb, with his fine 
poetical taste, beautifully observes, that 
Milton almost requires a solenmn service 
of music to be played before you enter 
upon him. The following sonnet ought 
only to be read in our purest moods, in 
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the solitude of our chamber, or by the 
side of those we love: 


I never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 
Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 
I ring outto the full brown length and say 
Take it; my day of youth went yesterday ; 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s 
glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle-tree, 
It only may 
Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of 


As girls do, any more. 


tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs 
: aside 
Through sorrow’s trick. I thought. the fu- 
neral shears 
Would take this first, but Love is justified; 
Take itthou, * * finding pure, from all 
those years, 
The kiss my mother left here when she 
died. 


Here is another sonnet, so exquisitely 
beautiful that we must ask leave to quote 
it, also: : 


If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
*I love her for her smile, her look, her 
way 

Of speaking gently, for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes 

brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day ;”’ 

For these things in themselves, beloved, 
may 

Be changed, or change for thee, and love 
so wrought, 

Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks 

dry ; 


May be unrwought so. 


A creature might forget to weep, who tore 
Thy comfort 


long, and lose thy love 
there y! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou may’st love on through love’s eter- 


ity. 


In the ‘‘ Rhyme of the Duchess May,” 
a poem glowing and gorgeous with the 
colors of romance, is a picture of wifely 
devotion which we consider totally unri- 
valled in pvetical literature. Let the 
reader peruse the poem, and we think 
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he, or particularly she, will agree with 
us, There are scattered through Mrs. 
Browuing’s writings, especially in “ Au- 
rora Leigh,” many tender and tear- 
moving things about children and child- 
hood. In “ Isabel’s Child,” the maternal 
instinct is fully and beautifully por- 
trayed. We do not envy the man who 
can read that touching delineation of a 
mother’s love and anguish with dry eyes. 

No poet with whom we are acquainted, 
has entered so deeply and tenderly into 
the very heart of childhood. The spirit 
of the Saviour’s sympathy with. this 
beautiful era ef life seemed to possess her 
muse. Hers is a lovely thought: 


A man on earth He wandered once, 
All meek and undefiled, 
And those who loved Him said “ He wept ;” 
None ever said He smiled ; 
Yet there might have been a smile unseen, 
When He bowed his holy face, I ween, 
To bless that happy child. 


Thus it is that poetry throws back upon 
the New Testament the light she has bor- 
rowed from it. 

Mrs. Browning manifests a beautiful 
regard for the sanctities that enshrine the 
poor man’s hearth : 


The peasant’s wife hath looked without 
Her cottage door and smiled, 
For there the peasant drops his spade 
To clasp his youngest child, 
Which hath no speech, but its hands can 
_ Teach 
And stroke his forehead mild. 


In her deep, noble heart, vibrated 
every outrage which has been inflicted on 
humanity; and although her works are 
singularly free from that spirit, of scorn 
which debases the noblest faculties, yet 
they overflow with a beautiful scorn and 
hatred of_sin and injustice. ‘The voice 
of duty is always heard amidst the se- 
ductive melodies of her song. 

It is easy to detect in some of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems vestiges of a wounded 
spirit, and of an intellect that has 
wrestled with doubt, unhappiness, and 
disease. Many of her smaller effusions 





are manifestly transcripts from the “ red- 
leaved tablets of the heart.” She was 
often driven, if we may so speak, by ill- 
health, to take up her mental abode upon 
the perilous verge of the upseen world. 
She was often inspired by the genius of 
suffering. 


I have known some bitter things— 
Anguish, anger, solitude ; 
Year by year an evil brings, 
Year by year denies a good: 
March winds violate my springs. 


I have known how sickness bends, 

I have known how sorrow breaks— 
How quick hopes have sudden ends, 
How the heart thinks till it aches, 

Of the smile of buried friends. 


Yet, “angelic patience” is the lesson 
she teaches. She would have the sou] 
ever “nobler than its mood.”’ 





Oh you, 
Earth’s tender and impassioned few, 
Take courage to entrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 
+ Its ends and shall fulfill! 
Breaking the narrow prayers that may 
Befit your narrow hearts away 

In His broad, loving will. 


In a sketch of Mrs. Browning’s last 
days, extracted from the Atlantic Monthly, 
which appeared in the October number of 
the Messenger, occurs this sentence: “Her 
Christianity was not confined to church 
and rubric—it meant civilization.” Now 
this is exgremely vague, unsatisfactory, 
Emersonian kind of talk, quite in the 
style of the Boston transcendentalists, but 
conveying an altogether false impression 
of Mrs. Browning’s religious sentiments. 
Nothing better, however, could have been 
expected from the Atlantic Monthly, 
which is an avowedly pantheistic publi- 
cation. We rejoice to be able to assert, 
most distinctly, that Mrs. Browning, 
though no sectarian, is eminently a 
Christian poetess, Her poetry is not re- 
ligious in the sense of Watts, or Mont- 
gomery, or the common generation of 
hymn writers. But, like Alfred Tenny- 
son, the greatest living poet, Mrs, Brown- 
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ing adhered zealously to thé great cen- 
tral truths of the Christian Religion, 
Like Tennyson, she was perfectly familiar 
with all that the most modern science has 
to teach; had gone through all that Ger- 
man speculation has to offer; had pon- 
dered the deep controversies of the age; 
and yet, in her fearless strains, the eter- 
nal divinity and paramount power of 
Christianity is reverently confessd. She 
felt experimentally that there were links 
of sympathy and of love binding her 
soul to the Great Father. The recogni- 
tion of a Divine Creator of all things, a 
Being of perfect love and wisdom, who 
is to each and all of His namberless 
creatures: really and truly a Ileavenly 
Father and personal protector, broods 
like an ever-present spirit over the pages 
of Mrs. Browning. Wonder and awe for 
the greatness of God; gratitude and love 
fur his goodness, are everywhere visible 
in her work. The atheist, the mere sci- 
entific deist, the sensualist, and the cold 
intellectualist, can find in her lofty and 
saintly thoughts no pernicious nutriment 
for their own falses. But. there are a 
multitude of young hearts which have 
not only been enriched, but renovated by 
her poetry—which it has expanded, pu- 
rified, and exalted—-and to which it has 
given the means of high communion with 
the good and the pure throughout the uni- 
verse. The Scotch writer, Bayne, a critic 
of much aeuteness and originality, in his 
finely appreciative essay on Mrs. Brown- 
ing, has some admirable remarks on the 
subject of her Christianity, which we beg 
leave to quote. He says: “Over all the 
domain of Mrs, Browning’s poetry, over 
its central ranges, its quiet gardened 
valleys, its tinkling rills, falls a radiance 
of gospel light. Ever, as her music rises 
to its noblest cadence, it seems taken up 
by an angel harp; the highest tone is as 
the voice of spirits. It would, I cannot 
doubt, be to their own sincere enjoyment 
and real profit if the Christian public 
pressed boldly into the temple of Mrs, 
Browning’s song. She is a Christian 
poetess—not in the sense of apprecia- 
ting, like Carlyle, the loftiness of the 
Christian type of character; not in the 
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sense of adopting, like Goethe, a Chris- 
tian machinery for- artistic self-worsbip ; 
not even in the sense of preaching, like 
Wordsworth, an august but abstract mo- 
rality ; but in the sense of finding, like 
Cowper, the whole hope of ‘humanity 
bound up in Christ, and taking all the 
children of her mind to him, that he may 
lay his hand on them and bless them.” 
We fully intended making numerous 
extracts from Mrs, Browning; though, 
by no individual stars could we present 
the constellatory radiance of her poems. 


c 
But our space is exhausted, and we for- 


‘bear, quoting only this one sonnet, which, 


with the exception, perhaps, of one or 
two of Milton and of Wordsworth, is, we 
think, the finest in the English language. 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished- 
for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old and young; 

And, as I mused it, in his‘antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turnshad flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was 
’ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the 
hair, “4 

And a voice said in mastery while I 
strove, ... 

“Guess now who holds thee?” “ Death!” 

But there, 

The silver answer rang—“ Not Death, but 


Love.” 


I said. 


This article is already too long, and 
yet, how little have we said, how much 


remains to be written! We have said 
nothing of that noble production, “ Au- 
rora Leigh”—a poem longer than “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and containing, in our opin- 
ion, quite as many beauties, and a great 
deal more soul. We have made no men- 
tion of the rich inwoven music of ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.” The thesis of 
this beautiful poem is particularly fine, 
It is, that Genius is lord of the world. 
Rank, birth, wealth, and all ‘social 
fictions,” must gracefully do homage to 
the omnipotence and supreme regality of 
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Genius. We have said nothing of the 
glorious, radiant, superlatively lovely 
imagination, which pervades “The Lost 
Bower”’—“ The House of Clouds”—and 
“The Lay of the Brown Rosarie:”—nor 
of that remarkable gallery of critical 
portraits—“ A Vision of Poets” —which 
contains, in small compass, masses of 
thought, results of long processes. What 
a vivid description of Coleridge !— 


And visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings, with cadence up the Blue. 


And of Byron ; 
And poor, proud Byron,—sad as grave, 
And salt as life; forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart hg drave. 
And of Petrarch ; 
Who from his brain-lit heart hath thrown 
A thousand thoughts beneath the sun, 
All perfumed with the name of one. 


To do even approximate justice to these 
poems, would demand a separate critique. 
“‘ Bertha in the Lane,” an exquisite little 
ballad, contains a most touching delinea- 
tion of disappointed affection, and the 
workings of that feeling. | 

“The Cry of the Children,” piercing 
almost to anguish, is a poem, the tear- 
moving pathos of which has never been 
surpassed, and only equaled by Hood, in 
in that irrepressible outburst of noble 
emotion and indignation, tue “Song of 
the Shirt.” 

“Cowper’s Grave’—“The Sleep’— 
“The Prisoner’ —‘‘The Mournful Mother” 
—*The Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus” 
—*“Tears”—“ A Portrait”—“ The Poet” 
—‘* Crowned and Wedded”—“ A Child’s 
Thought of God”’—‘* A Valediction”— 
“The Lady’s Yes’—* A Child’s Grave 
at Florence’—*“ Catarina to Camoens”— 
are all tender and beautiful effusions, de- 
serving the most enthusiastic commen- 
dation. Many of Mrs. Browning’s‘smal- 
ler poems are consecrated and sacred to 
sorrow,—and sorrow is either a frequent 
visiter, or a domesticated inmate, in every 
household. We have endeavored, an 
we hope not unsuccessfully, to show that 
Mrs. Browning’s works are adapted to 
foster and cultivate in us those eternal 
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sentiments of Justice, Love, and Grati- 
tude, which constitute the essence of the 
Life of our common Humanity as it 
sweeps onward through the Ages to the 
realization of its destiny. Mrs. Brown- 
ing has planted her feet on the mountains 
of Immortality, and stands glorified 
with Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Goethe, and Shelley,—that august circle 
of laurelled bards, whose names’ will go 
down in music through the echoing aisles 
of the future. While belonging emphati- 
cally to her own age, while giving a voice 
to the struggles and the far-reaching 
thoughts of this nineteenth century, Mrs. 
Browning possessed those supreme artis- 
tic: qualities, that wondrous dower of the 
“vision and the faculty divine,” which 
must make her a poet for:all ages. 

The premature death of Keats is repre- 
sented by Shelley, in that sweetest of all 
dirges, the “‘ Adonais,” as exciting the 
sympathy of Nature herself,—the joyous 
Spring, the pathless Ocean, ‘the Sky, 
“‘ whose unwithered countenanceis young 
as on Creation’s day,” the musical Winds, . 
the rosy Dawn, the eternal Mountains, the 
venerable Forests, the beautiful Flowers, 
—aill, lament the removal of the Poet in 
“life's green sprng.” Our imagination 
pictures the “‘ beloved brotherhood” again 
mourning at the tomb of a nobler min- 
strel than the inspired author of ‘‘ Hy- 
perion.” For she, too, received into her 
inmost soul their selectest influences, and 
celebrated their enchantments in the 
lofty measures of immortal song. Buta 
more majestic and lovely group than 
these poetic personifications of the ma- 
terial universe may appropriately be 
pictured hovering, with tender ministra- 
tions, around the dying couch of the 
peerless Daughter of Poesy. . The spirits 
of Beauty, of Love, of Purity, of Virtue, 
not mystical abstractions, but intelligible 
forms, ‘“‘apparelled in celestial light,” 
appear at the closing scene of earthly 
life, commissioned to convey the soul of 
their faithful priestess and interpreter 
into a sphere of being better adapted to 
her inexpressible tenderness, her gener- 
ous sympathies, and her richly-gifted 
mind. 
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LINES TO THE FYRANT. 


BY HENRY C. ALEXANDER. 


“It may be necessary to put the foot down firmly.” 


[Mr. Lincoty’s Messaae. 


“ Tramp—tramp—tramp.” 


¢ 


The legion is armed for the battle, 
The charger is hot for the fray, 
The thunders of musketry rattle; 

-Yon eagles shall feast on the prey: 
The corslets like diamonds are gle&ming, 
The standard of blood is unfurled :— 

Yes, put the foot down, Mr. Lincoln, 
And trample then out of the world! 


The hosts of the West are in motion, 
The North sends a ravenous pack : 
Like waves on a pitiless ocean— 
When the heavens above them are black. 
They surge over mountain and prairie, 
Wild billows the tempest has curled: 
Yes, put the foot down, Mr. Lincoln, 
And trample them out of the world! 


Attila, fearful destroyer, 
Merciless Genghis Khan, 
Veiled like the sage of Korassan, 
Ultar the truculent ban! 
Bright as St. George in his armour 
And blood-red cross unfurled, 
Trample the insolent dragon, 
Trample it out of the world! 


Weak in the clouds like Anteus, 
Strong upon touching the earth, 
Stormy as Castor and. Pollux— 
Twins of Olympian birth— 
Blazing with tyes like the lightnings 
Joye at Prometheus harled ; 
Put the foot down, Mr. Lincoln, 
And trample them out of the world! 


What touch the landiis in sack-cloth, 
What though each minstrel is dumb, 

And. through sweet Wyoming’s valleys, 
Echoes the roll of the drum; 

What thougl: from city and hamlet, 
Tears and entreaties are poured :— 

Put the foot down Mr, Lincoln, 
Slanghter the dove with the sword! 


[Bureer’s Leonora. 


The stars in their courses are silent, 
The willows in agony weep, ‘' 
The wind o’er the wave murmurs sadly, 
Where the ashes of Washington sleep : 
The cypress is shaken with horror, 
The glory-of-morning is furled; 
But—put the fot down, Mr. Lincoln, 
And trample them out of the world. 


In the chambers once vocal with music, 
And drunk with the eloquent word, 
The clarion now screams for the conflict, 
And the terrible tocsin is heard. 

A torrent is chafing its channel, 
Where only a rivulet purled: 

So put the foot down, Mr. Lincoln, 
And trample them out of the world. 


On the rice-fields of fair Carolina, 
The head of the matron is bowed : 

The sire takes down the old flint-lock, 
And tack the old memories crowd. 

He thinks of the glory of Sumter, 
The valour of Marion’s men, 

And his heart leaps the gulf in an instant, 
That yawns tween the now and the then. 


The daughters of Georgia are weeping, 
Though Ramah’s sad voices are stilled ; 
For the earliest violets are peeping 
Where their lovers’ hearts blood shall be 
spilled. 
Her yeomen all chant the bold stanzas 
Of tyrants to infamy hurled : 
But-—put the foot down, Mr. Lincoln, . 
And trample them out of the world. 


The rangers of Texas are mounting, 
And will presently scour the plain; 
And brave for their homes and their kin- 
dred, 
Will cover the earth with the slain. 
Marked you the dark-flashing eye-ball, 
The scorn in the lip that was eurled ? 
Then plant the foot firm, Mr, Lincoln, 
And trample them out of the world! 
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Soft is thy name Alabama, 
And soft is thy flower-laden gale, 
_ As it breathes over rustling woodlands, 
And whitens the prospered sail. 
Like yonder stricken wild-fow], 
With bleeding pinion furled, 
Thy glory is soon to be smitten, 
And trampled out of the world! 


Beautiful Louisiana, Queen of the river and 
plain, 

Blooming with verdant savannah, 

Rich w th the tropical cane; 
Over thee floats the proud emblem, 
Now on the breezes unfurled, 

That dares the unfeeling oppressor 

“To trample thee out of the world! 


Florida, gem of the ocean, 
Bride of the wondering sea, 
Through thy sons ardent devotion, 
Born to be dauntless and free; 
Thy fame is.as bright as thy coastland 
* With diamond-shell impearied: 
But--put the foot dewn, Mr. Lincoln, 
And trample them out of the world! 
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From thy glad, fertile realn:, Mississippi, 
Where cotton is picked by the slave, 
The pean ascendeth to heaven, 
Of liberty won by the brave: 
As a sound of tumultuous waters, 
Comes the din of the camp and the roar 
Of voices that rise on the tempest, 
Shouting we will be slaves nevermore! 


“ Virginia, Virginia, where art thou?” 
She wakes like him of old, 
And bursts the green withes that would 
bind her, 
As shé shakes her locks of gold: 
Glorious in her raiment, , 
The sunshine on her brow, 
Diana, in her slumbers, 
The mailed Minerva—now !: 
The day is at hand, Mr: Lincoln, 
Which prophets longed to see, 
When the prison-doors shall open 
And let the oppressed go free : 
When from thy trembling fingers, 
The sceptre shall be hurled, 
And thy foot-prints, vandal sovereign, 
Shall be trampled out of the world!: 





HAMPTON AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN LOWER VIRGINIA,” 


The topography of the lower part of 
the Chesapeake Bay is easily understood 
from a good map. At its Southi-western 
corner there is a broad opening, usually 
considered an arni of the bay, and pro- 
jecting weatward, This is the famous 
Hampton roads. It is in reality an estu- 
ary, the mouth of the James, the Nanse- 
mond, and the Elizabeth Rivers; and 
empties into the Chesapeake by the pas- 
sage between Old Point Comfort and 
Willoughby’s Point. This strait is less 
than three miles across, and the channel! 
runs nearest to Old Point, Hence, For- 
‘tress Monroe, intended to defend Rich- 
mond and Norfolk, etands on that point, 
and Fort Calhoun, (the Rip Raps,) is 
built on a rocky pile opposite, one thous- 
and nine hundred yards distant. For all 


large vessels, therefore, the-strait is actu- - 
ally reduced to the width of a long mile,. 
and flanked by these- fortifications, ‘its 

passage is impregnable. Seweli’s Point, 

lately become so famous, lies west of 
Willoughby’s Point, towards the mouth 

of the Elizabeth. Newport’s News is a 

cape, at the northwest corner of the 

Roads, commonly considered the mouth 

of the James. It is about seven miles 

from Old Point. If we join by lines Old 

Point, Sewell’s Point and Newpori’s 

News, they will form very nearly an isos- 

celes right angleg triangle, of which Se- 

well’s Point is the apex. , 

On the north shore of the Roads, about 
three miles from Old Point, stands the vil- 
lage of Hampton, always a town of his- 
toric interest to Virginians, now doubly 





* From the Savannah (Ga.) Republican. 
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so to them, and to all Southerners, is in- 
vaded by a cruel and contemptible foe, 
its soil polluted by enemies, its people in- 
sulted, its houses. pillaged, its fine old 
Church of two centuries’ standing, threat- 
ened with fire and its streets occupied for 
two hundred and fifty years by Virgini- 
ans, evacuated at the inrcads of hostile 
strangers. Fifty years ago the people of 
Hampton suffered dreadful outrages from 
a licentious soldiery, but that was the 
license of a war with a foreign enemy, 
bound by no ties but those of humanity ; 
now, invaded by those who were till late- 
ly our countrymen, pillaged and insulted 
by those, whom in theircruel ingratitude, 
she despises and'hates, Hampton may 
well claim our smpathy, and her lowly 
condition humbled, but not dishonoured, 
may well arouse our indignation. 

Having last summer spent a day in 
this quiet and interesting old town, will 
you allow me, Mr. Editor, to relate my 
impressions of Hampton, and to state 
some of the incidents of my visit to what 
is not oniy the oldest inhabited spot in 
Virginia, but the oldest English town on 
this Continent. 

The sun had just risen and the air was 
cool and bracing, as the Northampton left 
the Portsmouth wharf on her way to 
Matthews county, via Hampton. The 
run down the Elizabeth and down the 
Roads was quickly accomplished. I ne- 
ver pass this magnificent body of water 
without admiring Nature’s prodigality in 
thus offering: to commerce such a splendid 
theatre, nor without wonder at the strange 
want of energy which has left it almost 
unocenpied.. We soon enter the little 
Creek of the same name, on which this 
ancient town stadds, On our right rises 
the Chesapeake Female College, whose 
immense building of five stories, with its 
lofty dome, is visible for many miles. 
After fairly entering the Ureek, it divides, 
the town built in the forks and extending 
along the banks. Close to the landing, 
which is the foot..of King strect, stands 
the unpretending but substantial build- 
ing known as Barcher’s Hotel, which 
every visiter to Hampton remembers for 
its clean lodgings and admirable meals, 
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To it is due the traveller’s most grateful 
recollections of Hampton as a place of 
good cheer. I arrived here just in time 
to share its breakfast of fine hog fish. 

Having come hither out of reverence 
for the associations of this place and of 
its old Chareh, it was my good fortune to 
meet the Rev. Dr. McCabe, formerly re- 
sident here, a scholar and a poet, whose. 
tastes and love for the past have enabled 
him to rescue from oblivion the history 
and traditions of this old parisk and 
others in Virginia. Learning my errand, 
he politely offered to accompany me to 
the old Church, and thence to a retired 
spot on a neighbouring farm, where are 
four tombs, the sole vestiges of a church 
still more ancient. To him am I indebt- 
ed for the pleasure and profit I derived 
from my visit to Hampton. 

The town dates back to the year 1610, 
when a company from Jamestown occu- 
pied it, but it had long been a favorite lo- 
cality of the Indians, for an Indian vil- 
lage named Kecouyhtan stood there when 
the Jamestown settlers came into the 
Chesapeake, and here ‘‘ they were enter- 
tained with corn-bread, tobacco and pipes, 
andadance.” Its English name was giv- 
en it at avery early day. It is famous 
for its fine fish and oysters, and for its 
facilities for boating and sailing on the 
roads. Asa quiet summer residence, in 
which to recruit one’s strength, or to de- 
rive pleasure from fishing, hunting and 
sailing, it is unsurpassed. It has never 
been a large place, but of late. years it 
has grown considerably, having now a 
population of about two thousand, Com- 
modore Warrington and the two Commo- 
dores Barron, father and son, were na- 
tives of Hampton. It is built chiefly in 
two streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, and bearing their old loyal names 
of King and Queen. Lying in the direct 
route from Jamestown and Williamsburg, 
Hampton, throughout the Colonial days 
of Virginia, was the first land made after 
entering the bay, and therefore, the stop- 
ping place of the ships from abroad, and 
the anchorage ground of the English 
fieets. Here landed the successive Gov- 
ernors of the Colony wivh their suites,-to 
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take the land route to the capital, so much 
nearer than up the James river; and 
here they embarked when voyaging to 
England. This old road was then the 
grand highway of the colony, over which 
passed the fashion and dignity of the old 
regime, \ 

The atrocities éommitted here by the 
British soldiers in June, 1813, have awa- 
kened the sympathy and indignation of 
the civilized world, and have given to 
Admiral] Sir George Cockburn, their per- 
petrator, a disgraceful prominence. His- 
tory records scenes enacted here that 
would disgrace savages and brutes. A 
fine brick house is still standing on the 
east side of King street, where Cockburn 
lived, and where some of his officers are 
said to have died, their remains being 
buried iw the garden. No monument 
marks thespot, nor is any needed. Their 
memorial of infamy is the record of bru- 
tality and violence done to aged men and 
helpless women and children. 

St. John’s Church stands on Queen 
street, in the midst of its burying ground, 
filled with the dead of two centuries. It 
is 2 cruciform building, as are all the old 
churchesin Virginia. Built in about the 
year 1660, it is the oldest church still in 
use in the State. Though there are other 
cburches in Virginia of. older date. they 
are not in condition to be occupied. In 
spite of age and hard usage, its walls are 
as solid as ifnew. On the top of its steeple 
once stood the King’s coat of arms, but 
soon after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the tower was struck by lightning, 
and the royal insignia hurled to the 
ground. A few years ago, a magnificent 
ivy of ancient growth covered this tower, 
lending to itits greatest charm, buta util- 
itarian fear that the wooden roof would 
be injured, caused the stem to be severed, 
and the beautiful vine lies withered and 
dead on the tower to trhich it clung, 

Entering the church-yard, we walked 
up the path, where for so long the living 
have come to worship, and the dead been 
carried to their graves. On either hand 


are the tombs of six or more generations. 
The oldest is that of Capt. Willis Wilson, 
who died Nov. 19th, 1701. 


His epitaph 
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is as legible as ever, deeply cut in a mas- 
sive slab of English black marble, five 
inches thick, the edges of which have the 
polish of glass, Nearly all the monu- 
ments in the old Virginia burying grounds 
are of this material and style. This old 
yard has witnessed remarkable contrasts. 
In colonial days it was crowded on Sun- 
day, as the traditions say, with the coach- 
es-and-four of the old families of this 
section, the Carys, the Coles, the Digges, 
&c., while, in the sad days of British in- 
vasion, scenes of ruthless violence and 
sin desecrated its courts, 

Entering the transept of the Church, 
we tread the brick pavement, which nei- 
ther long use has worn away, nor foreign 
violence destroyed, The work of the 
Church is all modern, the house having 
on one or two occasions been sacked by a 
licentious arm. Its sacred walls stabled 
their horses, and its tombs were used as 
butcher’s blocks by the camp sutlers, 
From this vandalism nothing escaped but 
the naked walls with the towers and the 
house of God lay long years in its desola- 
tion, till the piety of the last generation 
restored the edifice of their ancestors. 

Within three quarters of a mile. of 
Iiampton, oa the highway to Williams- 
burg, is a very interesting spot, where 
stood the first church, the predecessor of 
the one just described. On our way 
thither we pass the farm still known as 
Little England, and famous by this name 
in colonial annals. In a clump of bushes 
in the midst of a plowed field, on the 
Pembroke farm, are four of these grand 
old slabs, whose heraldic devices and in- 
scriptions commemorate the honoured 
dead. Mr. Cooper, the owner of the farm, 
conducted us to the tombs, and calling a 
servant from the field, they were soon 
cleared of rubbish, when we read dis- 
tinctly the lines, which are so deeply en- 
graved on this hard material, that they 
are likely never to be effaced. From the 
position of these slabs on the surface of 
the ground, from the absence of any 
tombs near by, and from the foundations 
of a wall which he partially traced around 
them, Dr. McCabe concludes that these 
formed the chancel floor in the old church. 
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Certain it is, that the church was in this 
locality. 

One of these inscriptions I shall quote, 
because of an interesting fact which 
learned while standing on the grave : 


. Here lies the Body of 
JOHN NEVILLE, Esq., Vice Admiral of 
His Majestye’s Fleet, and Commander 
in Chiefe of ye Squadron crusing 
in ye West Indies ; 
Who dyed on board ye Cambridge, 
the 17th day of August, 1697, 

in ye ninth yeare of the reigne of 

King William the Third, 

aged 53 years. 


The interesting fact is, that this Admi- 
ral Neville was the ancestor of the late 
British Minister to the United States, 
Lord Napier, who made two visits here 
to see this grave, intending to have the 
grounds cleaned up and enclosed. His 
short residence at Washington probably 
prevented his pious purpose of doing rev- 
erence to the remains of his gallant an- 
cestor, who was buried here a century 
before Lord Napier was born. 

Returning to Hampton, I parted reluce- 
tantly with my new. friend, to whose 
courtesy Iowe so much. As the air was 
cool. and bracing, I concluded to walk to 
Old Point and there meet the boat on her 
return from Mathews county. The dis- 
tance is three miles, and the road pleas- 
ant. Passing several fine residences on 
the outskirts of the town, among them 
the handsome villa of ex-President Tyler, 
I soon descried the flag floating over 
Fortress Monroe. With leisure steps an 
hour brought me to the Point. The 
Hygeia Hotel seemed closed for the sea- 
son. On my way to the wharf I passed 
an enclosure filled with munitions of war, 
in the shape of five hundred Dahigreen 
cannon and multitudes of shell, piled up 
with a symmetry and beauty in broad 
contrast with their terrible purposes. 
Ascending, the light-house, I spent half 
an hour in enjoying the fine view from 
its lofty lantern, and in examining the 
Fresnel lens which intensifies so wonder- 


fully the simple Argand lamp. The 


Floyd gun lay in silent solitude on the 
beach—its test firing by the Government 


Hampton and its Associations. 
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commission is over, its muzzle is closed 
up, and the monster will soon be housed 
over to shield it from the elements. 


While I am waiting for the steamer, 
let me refer to a few historical associa- 
tions of this spot. This is one of the first 
geographical names we have met with in 
Virginia’s history, Newport’s colonists, 
driven in the bay by a storm, landed here 
April 30th, 1607, and called it “Poiat 
Comfort,” for their joy in escaping the 
dangers of the sea. The prefix of “Old,” 
was supplied years afterward, to distin- 
guish it from another Point Comfort 
further up the bay. Old Point in lati- 
tude exactly thirty-seven degrees, is fa- 
mous as being the initial point in fixing 
the dimensions of Virginia, under the 2d 
charter of 1609. By this charter the 
boundaries were to extend from Old Point 
two hundred miles north, and two hun- 


dred miles south, and westward indefi- 


nitely, or to the Pacific. Here was a 
gigantic colony, being a belt of territory 
four hundred miles wide from thirty-four 
to forty degrees, and stretched entirely 
across North America, These magnifi- 
cent dimensions of Virginia have been 
gradually reduced by royal grants, and 
by her own generous donations to the 
Federal Government, until she now occu- 
pies her relatively small domain. This 
point has from the earliest dates been 
occupied by a fort, one having been built 
here in 1630. Enlarged in the reign of 
George I or II, it took the name of Fort 
George, which it bore at the time of its 
total destruction by a furious hurricane 
in 1749. At that time it was under the 
command of Captain James Barron, the 
grandfather of Commodore Barron of the 
United States Navy. No similar catas- 
trophe has threatened since, and the 
present Fortress Monroe is regarded as 
beyond the reach of, the violence of the 
elements. 


Going on board the Northampton, we 
returned by way of Hampton, and were 
soon steaming homeward, passing through 
a multitude of small craft, sixty of which 
I counted in the Roads. At the naval 
anchorage off Fort Norfolk, we passed 
the steam-sloop “Richmond,” Commander 
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Ingraham, ready to leave for the Medi- 
terranean. ) 
How difficult it is now to realize that 
these fine waters are held by an enemy’s 
sMips; these noble harbours are blocka- 
ded, and these peaceful scenes defiled by 
the foot-of the invader, and stained by 
Virginia blood. God grant that His 
avenging army may defend His people 
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and drive out their enemies! Then shall 
Virginia vindicate her claim to her mag- 
nificent roadsteads and harbours, and to 
every foot of her soil, descended to her 
by the occupation of two hundred and 
fifty years, and consecrated by the lives 
of so many generations of the good and 
the great. 





COUSIN MAUDE. - 


BY FANNIE G. IRETON. 


“ Leave me not, was still 

The burden of their music, and I knew 

The lay which genius, in its loneliness, 

Its own still world amidst th’ o’erpeopled 
world, 

Hath ever breathed to Love.” 

Mrs. Hemans. 





With the first glad feeling that had 
found place in my heart since my aunt’s 
death, I stood gazing through the vine- 
embowered casement upon the fair scene 
before me. Very fair it was, this my new 
home, with its shady lawn, sloping even 
to the river side, and its sparkling foun- 
tains, and marble statues gleaming 
through the trees. Nature and Art 
seemed to have lavished, without mea- 
sure, their gifts on my uncle Ellerslie’s 
home, and the refined taste and immense 
wealth.of its master, yearly graced with 
new beauties what already seemed an 
Eden. Ihad never seen my uncle. Leftat 
twelve years of age an orphan, I had been 
adopted by my mother’s sister, and had 
rarely seen or heard from any of my 
father’s family; but now,- left by aunt 
Clara’s death once more alone in the 
world, I had received from my oly uncle 
& pressing invitation to find a home with 
him; and I had accepted. I was fond of 
a change, and the breaking up of old ties 
for new ones, seemed to present an al- 
most pleasing novelty, with one single 
exception. I must be: parted from my 


betrothed, Leonard Myers, and though he 


whispered, as he left, to return to his 


home after seeing me safely in mine, that 
but one short year should elapse ere he 
claimed me for his bride, I sighed and 
hid my tears in his bosom, feeling almost 
utterly despondent. But he was gone; 
and cheered by the merry gaiety of cousin 
Hattie, and my aunt’s affectionate kind- 
ness, I had recovered my usual spirits. 


Uncle Ralph, and his eldest daughter, 


Maude, were absent when I first arrived, 
but were expected this evening, and it 
was with a certain tremor and excitement 
that I stood with Hattie at the window to 
catch the first glimpse of them. At last 
we saw the carriage, and while Hattie 
flew down stairs to meet them, I stood 
silently, striving to trace their features 
and general appearance. A tall, stately 
gentleman sprang from the carriage, and 
turned to assist a lady to alight, who, in 
spite of being closely veiled and wrapped 
up, wore a certain air of grace and ele- 
gance very pleasing to my fastidious taste. 
They passed into the house, and_I with- 
drew to my own room to smooth my curls 
before descending to the parlour to meet 
them. TF rather dreaded this meeting, and 
at last determining to wait until I 
should be sent for, I drew my chair to 
the window to gaze on a glorious July 
sunset. So lost was I in contemplation 
of its beauties as to be totally oblivious 
of all else, when I was aroused by a gen- 
tle tap at my door, and as I rose it was 
opened, and cousin Maude stood before 
me. 

I am a great believer in the strength 
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and correctness of first impressions, and 
shall never forget mine at this moment. 
It seemed as if some glory had suddenly 
crept into this silent room, bathing, with 
its mystic radiance, all things, and im- 
parting a sense of peace and calmness 
all-absorbing. Yet, when I analysed this, 
I found but the graceful form of a young 
girl whose starry, soul-lit-eyes looked into 
mine with a strange power and thrilled 
my very being. It takes but a second to 
impress indelibly a face and form on our 
minds, and ere she spoke, I had taken in 
hers at a glance. Her figure was slight, 
and yet possessed a certain stateliness ; 
but her face it was that spell-bound the 
gaze. Great rippling .masses of blue- 
black curls fell on her shoulders, height- 
ening, by their sable sweep, the fairness 
of a skin almost too white. Like a mar- 
ble statue she stood, no sign of life, save 
in the crimson-tinted lips and beautiful 
eyes, I seemed as if my spirit felt and 
recognized in her some ruling power—a 
kind of magnetism, and indeed she seemed 
to possess this inexplicable spirit-charm 
over all who knew her. 


“Cousin Laura,” she said, in her low, 
musical tones, “I am so glad that you 
have come. I had promised myself the 
pleasure of being the first to welcome 
you;” and with a rare, sweet smile, she 
passed her arm around my waist and 
kissed me warmly. The ice being thus 
onee broken, we were soon engaged in 
conversation, and when Hattie at last 
came in search of us she declared, laugh- 
ingly— . 

“Tt is too bad in you, Maude, to mo- 
nopolize every one in that way. Here 
are you and Laura already bosom friends, 
and I will wager anything she has told 
you all her secrets, whilst I have been 
working hard, ever since she came, to 
gain part of that love and confidence 
which you always take as if it were your 
right.” 

“Oh! no, Hattie,” I interposed, “I 
do not intend to be partial.” 

‘It is Maude that intends,” cried she ; 
“her Majesty will have her own way 


about‘everything. But father wishes to 
see you, Laura.” 
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Maude left me, to go and change her 
traveling dress, while we sought the par- 
lour, where I found uncle Ralph awaiting 
us, He greeted me kindly, seemed quite 
touched by my resemblance to his bro- 
ther, and soon won my heart by the af 
fectionate interest that he manifested in 
me. He was much like Maude, the same 
intellectual expression lighting both 
faces, and when, in a few’ minutes, she 
glided in, and passed to his side, I thought 
{had never seen a more noble couple. 
Maude had changed her dress for a white 
embroidered muslin, and twined in her 
heavy hair a few glossy leaves and sprays 
of honeysuckle. 

' This fondness for flowers and orna- 
ments is to me a sure sign of a refined 
and poetical taste, and thus I found it 
with Maude. As soon as tea was over, 
she opened the piano, and extinguishing 
the lights, so as to have only the mellow 
moon-light, she seated herself at the 
finely-toned instrument and played for 
hours. She played remarkably well, with 
a fine expression and touch, and seemed 
never to tire. Now there floated through 
the room some exquisitely touching mel- 
ody, each note thrillingly sweet; then 
some merry, flashing waltz or polka, each 
tune always presenting a strong contrast 
to its predecessor, and thus having a pe- 
culiar and novel effect. I was entranced; 
the silver radiance of the moon, the rich 
harmony, mingled. with the subtle fra- 
grance of the honeysuckles, all combined 
to charm my senses and steep them ina 
delicious languor. 

Suddenly Maude rose, closed the piano, 
and relighted the lamps; she looked 
weary, yet her eyes were wondrously 
bright. A certain reserve seemed to pos- 
sess her, contrasting strangely with the 
previous warmth of her manner, She 
took one of the lamps, and without speak- 
ing to any of us, apparently unconscious 
of. our presence, she left the room for the 
night. 

Her father gave her a look of fondness 
and pride ; yet there was mingled withit 
a certain perplexity, as if there was some- 
what in her character that he could not 
solve; while Hattie, who had been hud- 
dled up on the sofa by my side, cast a 
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sudden surprised, half-indignant glance 
at her. ; 

I was amused and interested; I had 
already promised myself a rich treat in 
analysing her character, for it was evi- 
dent that it was an uncommon one, and 
now started into light a trait which, in 
most persons, sufficés to destroy all good 
ones. 

I recognized here, in the midst of rich 
intellectual gifts, in spite of the highest 
appreciation, almost worship of all that 
is noble, an egotism silent and unobtru- 
sive, yet striking its absorbing roots deep 
into every fibre of her nature. 

I saw it when she began to play, with- 
out a thought as to whether it might 
please us; in the manner in which she 
played, evidently for her own gratifica- 
tion, as the impatient movement with 
which she acceded to any request for a 
particular piece showed. I saw it when, 
having satisfied herself, she rose, and, 
without a word to us, without bestowing 
even the notice which was required by 
politeness on the strange cousin whom 
she had so warmly welcomed not many 
hours before, she hastened to her room, 
I had naturally a keen insight into hu- 
man character, and with it a certain 
fondness and relish for dissecting, as it 
were, the heart and its motives, and here 
_was a subject at once rare and pleasing ; 
and the reserve which I saw so quickly 
and unexpectedly veil it, but served to 
render the study more exciting. So far 
from having my admiration and affection 
lessened by this revelation, they were 
much increased; for I felt intuitively 
that notwithstanding its strength, this 
element was foreign to her nature ; that 
ultimately the nobler qualities of her soul 
would rise and forever destroy it, and I re- 
spected the calm will that, dwelling even 
in the very shadow of the deadly Upas 
tree, could so defy its baleful influence as 
to preserve unsullied all pure qualities. 
And yet Maude possessed but the innate 
consciousness of this her one great fault, 
and she had as yet not breathed it to ber- 
self, and would have repelled most in- 
dignantly such an accusation. 

After she had left, Hattie played some 
few spirited songs, accompanied by her 
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father’s voice, whjch was very fine, and 
then we retired for the night. The room 
which I oceupied communicated with the 
one belonging to Maude and Hattie, and 
when I entered I saw that this door was 
open. Maude had undressed, and was 
seated by a little table, writing so in- 
tently that she only glanced up as Hattie 
came in; yet I noticed that her cheeks 
were flushed, and the hand which pushed 
back her curls was closed tightly, as if to 
keep it from trembling. Surprised at 
this exhibition of nervousness in one so 
calm in appearance, I stood for a moment 
in silent contemplation of this new won- 
der, and then extinguishing my light, be- 
gan disrobing myself. I was somewhat 
exvited by the events of the evening—at 
any rate, too much so to be sleepy ; so 
slipping on a light wrapper, I seated my- 
self by the window. 

The night was unusually lovely ; the 
heavens were throbbing with innumera- 
ble stars; shadows lay heavy on the 
ground, and I had for some time amused 
myself by tracing their fantastic shapes, 
when a slight noise in the next room — 
brought Maude to my mind, and I turned 
to see what she was doing. She had fin- 
ished writing, and leaning back in her 
chair, was reading what she had written. 
From where I sat I could see that it was 
poetry, though I could not distinguish 
the words. She read it thoughtfully, and 
when she had done, very quietly folded it 
up, and Jaid-it down with an expression 
both of . satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
Satisfaction, I judged, that she had re- 
lieved her overburdened soul, for it was 
evident that it was her own composition ; 
dissatisfaction, probably, at not being 
able to succeed better. Atany rate, the 
expression was but momentary; and 
when she laid the paper down, she seemed 
to banish all thoughts of it. Hattie had 
been asleep for sometime, and either for- 
getful or unmindful of my being so near, 
Maude began to pace up and down the 
room, apparently in earnest meditation, 
Some struggle seemed to be going on in 
her mind, for at times she would raise 
her head quickly and almost start as if at 
some unwelcome thought; once she 
stopped for a few moments before a vase 
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of flowers, and while bending over them, 
a new and marvellously beautiful expres- 
sion lighted her face, as if the fragrant 
essence had intoxicated her with ecstasy; 
it seemed to me as if she quivered from 
head to foot with some passionate emo- 
tion, but it was soon over. Rising erect 
quickly, and drawing herself to her full 
height, she pressed her hands against her 
heart as if to still its throbbings, while 
her eyes and whole face lighted with a 
proud determination, which, though not 
half so beautiful as the other expression, 
made her jook queenly. For full: five 
minutes she stood thus, while I sat in 
amazement at it all, not knowing what 
to expect next. Then she did the last 
thing I was expecting—suddenly broke 
out into a low, musical, ringing laugh. 
Disconcerted and annoyed at having be- 
come so seriously interested in what I 
now considered as mere childishness, I 
rose from my scat to retire, scarcely no- 
ticing Maude as she took a bunch of vio- 
lets from the vase and laid them in her 
bosom. She put out the light, and ina 
few moments I had forgotten all things 
in a sound repose, 

The next morning I was aroused by 
Hattie’s eager and animated tones, appa- 
rently discussing some object of beauty 
that had just caught her eye. 

‘Oh! Maude,” she cried, “they are 
exquisite; I never saw anything more 
lovely. Do let me show them to Laura,” 
and pushing back the half-open door, she 
came forward, holding in her hands a 
bunch of rare flowers, most elegantly ar- 
ranged. 

‘Do see, Laura, what Mr. Gardiner 
has sent Maude this morning. It’s 
enough to make one crazy tu see such at- 
tention lavished on one who values it so 
little as she does. I wish it was me, 
now, that he had taken such a fancy to, 
and then—.” She turned with a saucy 
look towards her sister,and exclaimed : 

“But I believe, after all, you are in 
love with him, Maude!” 

She came forward, her face slightly 
flushed, and took the flowers from Hattie, 
saying, as she did so, while a peculiar ex- 
pression of almost contempt curved her 
lips: ; 
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‘‘T am astonished at you, Hattie; how 
dare you say so, when you know we are 
scarcely acquainted, and he has never 
been to see me. As for these flowers and 
those he sent me yesterday, George Cam- 
eron heard me wishing for some of this 
kind some days ago, and said then-that 
he thought Mr. Gardiner had some, and 
should tell him my wish. Besides,” she 
continued, hesitatingly, as if almost an- 
gry, ‘‘ I am sure that any one that knows 
me well and Henry Gardiner, would 
never think for a moment that I—.” 

She stopped, coloured, and bit her lip, 
while Hattie, whose eyes had been fairly 
dancing with mirth, swept her a low 
courtesy, exclaiming: 

“ Her Majesty is shocked at the thought, 
even; and why? Because he happens 
to be somewhat inferior to her in station 
and education. But I tell you, Maude,” 
and her face became earnest, “ beware 
how you cast from you such love. The 
diamond is pure, though the setting may 
not be as elegant as you wish.” 

Maude laughed, and turning to me, 
said, “ Did you ever hear such nonsense, 
Laura, as the idea of there being any 
love between persons who have scarcely 
met a dozen times.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “ Hattie believes in 
love at first sight.” 

“Perhaps so,” she said coldly, and 
turning away, she passed into her room 
to put the flowers into a vase by the side 
of the others. 

In a few moments I heard her call one 
of the servants, and bid her deliver the 
man, who had brought the flowers, a mes- 
sage of the warmest thanks to his master 
for the gift—a message strangely in con- 
trast with the scorn she had shown when 
teased about him. Surely, I thought, 
she cannot be a flirt. The beautiful edi- 
fice I had erected seemed about to fall, 
and for the first time my penetration was 
at fault. 

But I soon forgot the morning’s scene 
as the day wore on, and not till weeks 
afterwards was it recalled to my mind. 

Daily I became more aud more charmed 
with my new home; and it must have 
been a rebellious spirit that could be 
aught but happy in such a home, so beat- 
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tified by Art and Nature, so lightened by 
intellect and affection. My aunt and 
uncle were unvaryingly kind and af- 
fectionate; Hattie ever full of love and 
mirth, a perfect sunbeam ; Mande daily 
winning more and more of my admiration, 
exciting and baffling my curiosity. I 
never saw & woman so rarely gifted, cer- 
tainly never one so seemingly uncon- 
scious and unmindful of her powers. 
Each day revealed to me some new taste, 
highly cultivated, and I often found my- 
self suddenly charmed by some eloquent 
burst of genius, or startled by some im- 
petuous outbreak of will, which often set 
at defiance all restraint. She was idolized 
by her parents and sister, and, indeed, 
by all who knew her, and she received 
their homage, if I might call it thus, 
with the quiet dignity of one who re- 
garded it as their right. At times she 
was warm in her manners, almost cares- 
sing, yet it seemed to be rather the sud- 
den rising of some slumbrous emotion in 
her soul, than any real affection; gener- 
ally she was quiet, absorbed in her own 
pursuits, music or painting, ‘or some 
other favourite study. 

I often doubted if she loved any one 
save her parents; even her sister’s fond- 
ness seemed. to win no adequate return. 
I thought she almost worshipped her fa- 
ther, and I never saw two persons more 
congenial. In spite of all this, her’s 
was & passionate nature, capable of the 
intensest love; yet she seemed to shrink 
from bestowing her affection, as if in 
dread of being wounded. She sought 
happiness for the moment, ardently ; and 
I have often heard her say, that in mal- 
tiplying objects of affection, we but mul- 
tiplied causes of sorrow. 

Of course one so gifted and wealthy, 
even wanting in the personal charms 
which she possessed, would have many 
suitors, and she was constantly sur- 
rounded by them. Many of them weremen 
as gifted as herself, holding high rank in 
society, and I often wondered that she 
did not find among them one to suit her 
fastidious taste, but she gave them no 
preference. She attended many parties, 
where, on account of my recent bereave- 
ment, I could not go, and I often heard 
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Hattie boast of her. sister’s being the 
belle of the evening, and I judged from 
her animated description, that she gener- 
ally gave herself up to a spirit of un- 
bounded gaiety, which must have- ren- 
dered her fascinating. 

/Of all her lovers, I thought she pre- 
ferred Mr. Cameron, and I must confess I 
was both surprised and grieved at her 
choice, for though he was certainly the 
most_ highly gifted, and as his wife she 
would hold a high position in society, 
there was about him a scepticism of all 
that was good, and a selfishness, that, to 
one of her warm nature, must have been 
revolting. Hattie still thought she loved 
Mr. Gardiner, and at last my curiosity 
was much aroused to see him, for strange 
to say, though I had been nearly two 
months with them, I had never met with 
him. Once or twice, when Maude and 
Hattie had gone out in the neighbour- 
hood to some pic-nic, or place of amuse- 
ment, it had happened that Maude had 
returned home with him, but he could 
never be persuaded to come in, and I 
only caught a glimpse of him as he 
dashed away with his spirited black 
horses. 

He travelled in style, and was evidently 
fond of show, as his purchase of the ele- 
gant mansion, on the adjoining planta- 
tion, proved, yet he mingled very little in 
society, staying mostly at home attending 
to his farm. 

As far as I could learn, he was a pleas- 
ant, agreeable young man, with high- 
toned principles; in the true sense of the 
word, a gentleman, yet vastly inferior to 
Maude, and the circle in’ which she 
moved, as far as intellect and education 
were concerned. 

Every Sunday Maude returned from 
church accompanied by several of her ad- 
rairers, and I never failed to search 
among them, as they rode up, for Mr. 
Gardiner, but always in vain: That he 
was always at church, I knew from Hat- 
tie, and I was somewhat surprised that he 
should seem so little attracted by the 
charms that conquered so many. 

I had never yet been to the church that 
they attended, as there was one, of the 
denomination “to which I belonged, so 
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much nearer to me that I could walk 
there ; but the pastor of this having been 
in bad health for some time, had at last 
determined to give up his charge for the 
present and travel ; so, hereafter, I should 
go with them. I inwardly determined 
to note both Maude and Mr. Gardiner 
narrowly, nothing doubting that I should 
be able to discover if there really was, as 
Hattie insinuated, any affection existing 
between them. The first Sunday that I 
went with them was rather unfavourable 
for any sach observation, for Leonard 


had arrived the day before, and I was so. 


much occupied with him as to forget all 
else for the time being. That morning, 
as I took my seat in the buggy with him, 
the carriage having preceded us, I told 
him of my surmises, and learned, much 
to my surprise, that Henry Gardiner and 
himself had beén friends at college, 
though they had not met for years. 

As we drove up to the church, I noticed 
that Maude and Hattie were just alight- 
ing, and Mr. Gardiner was first in the 
group that surrounded them. Thev 
waited for me to join them, and as I 
came up, Mr. Gardiner recognized 
Leonard, and came forward quickly to 
meet him, seeming much pleased. We 
then passed into the church, and I was 
soon absorbed in the exercises of the day. 
Once, as I turned round to look at some 
one coming in, I saw that Mr. Gardiner 
was looking earnestly at Maude, but on 


‘meeting my half glance, he instantly, 


with some confusion, withdrew his gaze. 

It was communion Sabbath, and the 
altat was thronged, As they crowded 
up the aisle, it so happened that Mr. 
Gardiner and Maude were side by side, 
and so they knelt. A beam of sunlight 
fell athwart them, touching the rippling 
masses Of her hair with gold, and lend- 
ing a brighter glow to her face. All 
thought of earth seemed to have left 
them both, no expression but that of 
earnest worship lighted their counte- 
nances, When they rose, as he drew 
back to let her pass to her seat, I saw 
their eyes meet for an instant—hers filled 
with tears, but his wore a look of quiet 
peace, yet I saw in them a consciousness 
of her presence, and I imagined I de- 
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tected, even amid the thoughts born of 
so sacred an hour, a beaming glance of 
deep-seated affection. 

After church, much to my amazement, 
I heard him tell Leonard that he woujd 
see him again that afternoon, as he 
should probably come to uncle Ellerslie’s. 

So, at last, my long baffled curiosity 
was to be satisfied, and I looked forward 
to his coming with some eagerness. 

After dinner we adjourned to the par- 
lour. Mr. Cameron and some three or 
four other gentlemen were present, and 
leaving Maude and Hattie to entertain 
them, Leonard and myself withdrew to 
one of the bay-windows, and were soon 
engaged in conversation, in the midst 
of which Henry Gardiner entered. I 
looked at Maude, she was engaged in 
earnest conversation with Mr. Cameron, 
and not a tremor, or a flush betrayed any 
emotion. As he came in she rose and 
received him with the quiet dignity 
natural to her, while his manner was 
certainly careless as hers. He crossed 
the room to where Hattie stood, greeted 
her with marked warmth, and, for the 
greater part of the evening, devoted him- 
self to entertaining her. 

Leonard and uncle Ellerslie were talk- 
ing on some animated subject, so I had 
full leisure to note all that was going on 
around me. Mr. Cameron and Maude 
had withdrawn to the window where I 
had been seated, and he was speaking in 
low, eager tomes. Maude’s head was 
bent down, and ever and anon a quick 
smile curled her-lips, as she -listened. 
Apparently he was begging for some 
favour; I judged that it was a spray of 
arbor-vitsze, which she held in her hands. 

Sometimes, raising her head quickly, 
she looked at him with mischievous, 
laughing eyes, as if to mock him, and I 
thought she never looked more lovely, It 
was the first time I had ever seen her in 
the playful, coquettish moods, of which 
Hattie had spoken, and I fully echoed 
her admiration. 

Mr. Gardiner was sitting in such a 
position as to command a full view of the 
little scene of flirtation, yet I noticed that 
he never once looked at them, not that he 
seemed purposely to avoid so doing, but 
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he was apparently so charmed hy Hattie’s 
merry sallies, and piquant, sunny face, 
as to be completely oblivious to all else. 
I had just concluded that if it were 
either, it might be Hattie that he really 
preferred, when I heard Maude exclaim, 
in half pettish tones: | 

“There, Mr. Cameron, I can’t give 
you my arbor-vitz, but here is a spray 
of honeysuckle you may have instead, 
though what you want with it I can’t 
imagine,” and she tossed him the flowers 
she had worn on her bosom, and replaced 
them with the arbor-vite. He was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, but she stopped him 
with a half-impatient gesture, and leav- 
ing him, threw herself on the sofa with 
a weary look, and gazed dreamily through 
the window, __ 

Mr, Cameron stood for a moment, 
glancing at her as if half surprised, and 
then drawing near to Hattie, who was 
already entertaining two or three, he was 
soon engaged in brilliant repartee with 
her. ; 

In a few moments Mr. Gardiner rose, 
and crossing the room, took a seat on the 
sofa near Maude. She did not move as 
he approached, only half turned her face 
towards him, while her eyes rested on the 
clouds with their dreamy expression, 
When he spoke her eyes fell, a faint flash 
tinged her cheeks, and the weary look 
melted into one half sad, half shy. . 

Till sunset they sat thus, he speaking 
in low, earnest tones, she saying but lit- 
tle, with the flush on her cheeks ever 
brightening, and her eyes, which were 
never once raised to his, beaming with 
unwonted lustre. 

Mattie is right, thought I, certainly he 
loves her, and why this timid air, lest she 
in some degree returns his affection. 

About dusk the gentlemen left, and I 
noticed, as Mr, Gardiner bid her fare- 
well, that he made some earnest request, 
upon which she loosened from her bosom 
the spry of arbor-vitee and gave it to him. 

Hereafter he became a regular visiter, 
paying the same marked, and lover-like 
attention to Maude, sometimes strangely 
quiet towards her, and conversing mostly 
with Hattie, but rarely did I see Maude 
show the same pleasure at his coming as 
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on: that first evening, Oftenest she would 
shrug her shoulders petulantly, as if in 
displeasure, as she saw him approach, 
and when he left, she seemed to take a 
peculiar delight in criticizing his char- 
acter, and dwelling with a certain bitter- 
ness of manner on imaginary faults. 

When and how all this would end, I 
had ceased to inquire, for I saw no sola- 
tion to the problem; and, indeed, I was so 
busy in making preparations for my mar- 
riage, which was to take place in about 
three months, as to scarcely have time to 
study either Maude or her motives. 

One day, as we were sitting in my room 
sewing, message was brought that Mr. 
Cameron was down stairs and desired to 
see Maude. She rose quickly, with a 
strange light in her eye, and a proud 
smile on her lip. I knew, as I saw her 
leave the room, that she was aware of the 
object of his visit, and I half guessed 
that when she returned it would be as 
his betrothed. -In less than an hour I 
heard him leave the house, and she came 
slowly into the room. Her fuce was very 
pale, and, for the first time in my life, I 
saw her give way to tears. Very quietly 
she cried, touchingly so, and forgetting 
her strangeness and coldness, my heart 
warmed towards her, and drawing up to 
her side, I drew her head on my bosom, 
and besought her to tell me the cause of 
her grief. For a time she seemed all 
absorbed in her sorrow, as if almost un- 
conscious of my presence, then suddenly, 
in her impetuous manner, she raised her 
head from my bosom, and pushing back 
the tangled curls from her flushed face, 
said : 

“You ask me, Laura, why I weep,—it 
is because I feel so utterly kumbled—be- 
cause I see that while I have so worship- 
ped all that is noble, and good, my own 
heart has been evil. I despise myself,” 
she cried, rising, and pacing the room 
with faltering steps, ‘‘ yes, would to God 
this treacherous heart could be cast from 
me, and let reason rule,” 

I was surprised and shocked : could this 
bitter, self-accusing woman, be the calm, 
proud Maude. : 

“ But I forget,” she continued, “ that 
you do not know why I feel thus, though. 
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you must have seen how wrong has been 
my course. Oh! why did you not warn 
me,” and seating herself at my side once 
more, she told me how she had that even- 
ing received from Mr. Cameron an offer 
of marriage, and how, when the words 
of consent were trembling on her lips, 
some strange power had risen in her soul 
and warned her not to give them utter- 
ance. Suddenly, as if a mist had lifted, 
she saw’ how she had nearly sacrificed 
her heart’s holiest affeegions to her pride, 
and when on hearing her decided refusal, 
Mr. C. had broken into violent reproach- 
es, accusing her of encouraging in him 
false hopes; she felt that they were in- 
deed just, and conscious, though too late 
of‘ her error, a remorse and self-loathing 
seized her, such as only high spirits like 
her’s can feel. 

“Are you sure, Maude,” I said, after 
I had succeeded in some measure in calm- 
ing her, “‘ are you sure that you may not 
be mistaken in your feelings for Mr. Cam- 
eron. Is there not in your heart a certain 
tenderness, perchance love, for him.” 

* No,” she said, proudly, “I have al- 
ways known that I could not love him, 
but I coveted the high position which he 
could give his wife, yes,” she added, ve- 
hemently, “‘I was so base as to strive to 
crush the purest, holiest emotions of my 
heart, for the sake of worldly advanta- 


” 
. 


«Then, Maude, may I ask a question . 


I have longed to ask you for many days?” 

She did not speak, but turned her face 
toward me, enquiringly. 

' “ Maude, do you love Henry Gardi- 
ner ?” , 

As pale as death was her face for an 
instant, and then the rich tell-tale blood 
swept to her cheeks, and a wondrously 
lovely expression lighted her eyes; o 
proud, loving look, as if she gloried in 
the consciousness. All this however was 
momentary; soon the old, calm, quiet- 
ness settled on her face, ani she said 
with great distinctness of utterance. | 

“ Henry Gardiner, is a friend whom 
any one mustésteem. I shall never mar- 
ry him.” * 

Her dignity and reserve, so quickly as- 
sumed, disarmed my newly awakened in- 
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terest, and I felt an embarrassed con- 
sciousness of having gone too far. This 
was the last attempt I made to gain her 
confidence, and though I was certain from 
what I bad seen, that she loved some one, 
I was, often doubtful as to who it was. 

In a few weeks after this conversation, 
I was married and in my fair Southern 
home. The days glided by as a beautiful 
dream. My noble husband daily became 
to me my priceless. treasure, and happi- 
ness far greater than we had ever dared 
to anticipate, was ours. 

Maude and Hattie had accompanied us 
to our home, and by Leonard’s particular 
request, Henry Gardiner, and his cousin, 
Lucian Raymond, who was a devoted ad- 
mirer of Hattie, were also with us. A 
very merry party we made, in those blithe- 
some days, and Leonard’s mother often 
declared to us, that we were more like a 
group of madcap girls and boys, than 
aught else. Hattie was the life of the 
little party, often bewitchingly lovely, 
and so spirited and piquant as to be per- 
fectly irresistible, and I did not wonder 
that Lucien was so despérately enamored. 
Yet, poor fellow, his case seemed an al- 
most hopeless one, for never was maiden 
more provokingly indifferent to a suitor, 
than my little cousin. She seemed espe- 
cially to delight in levelling at him her 
brightest sallies of wit; and only when 
he seemed driven almost beside himself 
with her exuberant gniety, tnd appareat 
coldness, would she consent to smile upon 
him. I foresaw how all this would end, 
and was not at all surprised when the 
day after he left us to return to his home, 
Hattie, strangely shy, told me with many 
blushes, and a queer mixture of serious- 
ness and mirth, that she was absolutely 
“engaged”—and “to that boy Lucian.” 

With Maude and Mr. Gardiner, we had 
a much harder task, for Leonard and I 
had from the first decided that this should 
bea match, and knowing the usual effect 
of the dangerous propinquity of hearts, 
during a wedding, we hoped much from 
their being thrown together a month. 

But the month was nearly to a close, 
and matters seemed to be at a stand still. 
Henry had acknowledged to Leonard that 
he loved Maude, yet he seemed so certain 
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that his affection was not returned, that 
he was unwilling to speak to her of it, 
while I was almost sure that she already 
loved him with all the strength of her 
passionate nature. 

But frem naught in her manner to- 
wards him, did I think this, for she treat- 
ed him. with studied politeness, though 
with a certain reserve, sometimes ap- 
proaching haughtiness. Thus things 
went on until a few days before Mr. Gar- 
diner’s departure, when wearied with 
seeing them so determinedly making 
themselves. unhappy, I determined to try 
to arouse a little jealousy in Maude, hop- 
ing thus to drive her to encourage him, if 
even buta little; knowing that he would 
avail himself of the least opportunity. 

So, one day, when the gentlemen had 
ridden to a neighbour’s, I went into 
Maude’s room, with this purpose in my 
mind. She had been suffering with a 
slight headache during the morning, and 
now lay pale and dispirited on her couch, 
but my patience had been too utterly ex- 
hausted to let any merciful compunctions 
of conscience stop me. 

After some general conversation, I sud- 
denly exclaimed, watching her varrowly : 

** Maude, do you know where Henry 
Gardiner has gone this afternoon?” . 

She moved as if a little uneasy, and 
answered that she did not. 

a Well,” said I, ruthlessly, ‘I will tell 
you. He has gone to see Louise Morton, 
and this is the third evening this week, 

_ that he has spent with her.” 

She was silent, so I contintied. 

“*] have heard him call her beautiful, 
and I firmly believe that he will fall in 
love with her in less than two weeks.” 

e will suit him admirably,” she 
answered, ‘they are in every respect 
formed for each other.” 

This was too much, the calm, measured 
tones irritated me beyond endurance ; I 
rose and going round to the side of the 
bed, so as to look directly in her face, I 
said—. 

“Maude El! erslie, Henry Gardiner 
loves you, and you know it, why do you 
trifle with him as you do ?” 

Again, the well-remembered pallor 

swept across her face, as she said, 
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“Mr, Gardiner has never told me that 
he regarded me in any other light than 
that in which I view him—as a friend.” 

‘Do you not treat him with unparal- 
leled coldness?” I cried. 

She was silent. . 

‘‘ Maude,” I exclaimed, appetectaly, 
** you love him.” 

With one bound she stood erect. | 

“*Lavra—never say that again,” she 
cried, and before I could answer her, she 
had passed into the next room and closed 
the door. Fearful that. I had offended 
her, I would not follow her, but went 
about my household duties, and saw her 
no more until that night, She did not 
come to tea, pleading as an excuse, that 
her headache was not entirely gone, but 
in about half an: hour she came down 
into the parlour, looking more radiantly 
beautiful than I had ever seen her. 

She wore an exquisite blue silk, cut so 
as to show her snawy neck and rounded 
arms, and no ornaments save a spray of 
pearls, which confined her curls each side 
of her face. She seemed in fine spirits, 
and sustained her part of the .conversa- 
tion with much animation, often brillian- 
ey. Towards Henry, she was remark:- 
bly courteous in her manners, apparently 
striving to please him, and showing much 
more pleasure in his society than I had 
ever yet seen her manifest towards any 
one. 

I was elated with what I considered the 
success of my plan, and when they were 
absorbed*in close conversation, I called 
out Leonard and Hattie, and informed 
them of my scheme, and bade them con- 
gratulate me. 

We returned to the back parlour, and 
spent some hours talking with Mrs. My- 
ers, before Maude cameout, At last she 
entered the room, and telling Hattie she 
was about to retire, she bade us good 
night: But my curiosity was not to be 
foiled thus, so under pretext of getting a 
book from her room, I followed her. 

When I entered, she was standing by 
the window, with her hand pressed to her 
head, which she said was aching very 
much. Her cheeks were flushed, and she 
seemed to be in a state of nervous agita- 
tion, affording Hattie a fine opportunity 
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to tease Iter, which she was not slow to 
avail herself of. 

“You will not repel so indignantly 
now,” said I, ‘the charge which I brought 
against you this afternoon.” 


She laughed, it almost seemed, bitterly? _ 


“T assert the same now, as then,” she 
answered. . 

“‘ What insult has your Majesty recei- 
ved now ?” cried Hattie, sweeping her a 
mock courtesy. 

“ Let me explain,” said I, and I gave 
Hattie an account of our conversation 
during the afternoon. . 


**Love him,” she exclaimed, “why 
havn't I seen and told you these six 
months that she loved him: When is it 
to be, ma belle coeur !”’ : 
_ “Never,” cried Maude angrily, “ Mr. 
Gardiner understood this from me not an 
hour ago, and now let the subject drop 
forever.” ; 


We looked at each other in amazement, 
she was too truthful for us to doubt her 
assertion, strange and unatcountable as 
it seemed to us. For some minutes nei- 
ther of us spoke, and when we did, it was 
on some trifling matter, and forgetting 
the book which I had given as an excuse 
for disturbing them, I bade them good- 
night and sought my room. 

Leonard confirmed all that Maude had 
said. Encouraged by her unwonted kind- 
ness, Henry had been led to break through 
his resolutions, and had declared his love, 
but met with what he had aaticipated, a 
decided refusal, without a word of expla- 
nation. Notwithstanding this, something 
in her manner made him think that she 
really loved him, though she was fully 
determined never to confess this love; and 
so well assured did he feel of the strength 
of this determination, that he felt it 
would be foolish to hope any thing from 
it. 

The_next day he left us, and in another 
morth Maude and Hattie returned to 
their home. 

Two years passed away, and brighter 
day by day grew my pathway, too bright, 
I often feared, to last. A blue-eyed gen- 
tle babe, had come to bless us, and each 
day found us in delighted contemplation 
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of some new charm just unfolding, and 
we never wearied in this study. 

Some strange impulse had prompted 
me to name her Maude, and, often bend- 
ing over her, I prayed that she might be 
endowed with the rare talents of my gift- 
ed cousin, yet without her wayward 
moods and impetuous temper. 

Since my marriage, I had seen but very 
little of my cousins, for soon after it they 
had left for Europe, and though I heard 
from Hattie pretty regularly, I wae so 
much engrossed with my new cares, as 
to be comparatively indifferent to all else. 
Hattie’s letters were generally eulogies 
on Maude, and from them I learned that 
she was eparing no pains, or means, to 
cultivate in the highest degree her vari- 
ons talents, and especially that for paint- 
ing. Every where she went she won 
crowds of admiring friends, and many 
were the suitors who sought to win this 
rare gem, but in vain. Once Hattie allu- 
ded to Henry Gardiner, as if she still 
thought thet Maude loved him, and seem- 
ed to think that her great pride had come 
between them. At last she wrote that 
they were coming home, and that they 
would soon be with me to spend a month 
or two, 

They came, Ilattie the same merry 
blithesome girl, Maude more beautiful, 
and with a wondrous fascination of man- 
ner. The reserve and haughtiness had 
worn off, and a winning gentleness now 
characterised her every word and move- 
ment. 

One day, as we were talking about old 
times, I thought of Hattie’s suspicion, 
and with the old spirit of mischief, I 
eried out— 

‘Have you lost your heart, Maude, 
during these last two years, or,” I added, 
hesitatingly, “‘have you ever found it, 
since Henry Gardiner bore it off ?” 

She smiled, and in low, tremulous 
tones, whispered, 

“No, Laura, I have never found it 
since then.” ; 

Utterly dumb-founded with amazement, 
I looked at her. Her eyes were wet with 
tears, and her cheeks flushed. 

“Then you did love him, Maude.” 

“T still love him, Laura!” 
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“ Then why did you discard him?” 

“Because,” she answered, in calm, 
distinct tones, “I was too proud to even 
confess to myself that I loved one in the 
least inferior to me in any respect.” 

“ And he was such ?” 

“In point of education, he certainly 
was ; in all else, in true nobility of soul, 
in all that most glorifies humanity, he 
was vastly my superior.” 

“ Have’ you geen him since your re- 
turn ?” : 

““No; he sold his house before we left, 
and has removed to some distant town. 
I have heard that he is married.” 

“You must be mistaken,” I exclaimed ; 
“Leonard can tell me this, however, as 
- they occasionally correspond.” 

The conversation was interrupted here, 
by Hattie’s entrance, and Maude ever af- 
terwarcs seemed to avoid the subject. I 
told Leonard enough to cause him to 
write to Mr. Gardiner, and the next mail 
brought a letter from him, declaring his 
unchanged love, and expressing the de- 
termination to visit us immediately. We 
kept this from Maude, trusting that an 
unexpected meeting would at once ar- 
range matters. 

Some five or six days after we received 
this letter, I was startled while arranging 
some flowers in the parlour yase by a 
strange footstep, and Mr. Gardiner stood 
before me, He greeted me warmiy, and 
seemed very cheerful and happy. Alter 
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a few moments’ conversation He inquired 
after Maude, and I sent for her,cautioning 
the servant not to tell her who was there, 
but merely say that I wanted to see her. 

In a moment I heard her light step, 
and humming a favourite song, she en- 
tered the rocm. At first she did not see 
him; when she did, she stood transfixed 
with surprise. 

“* Maude!” he cried, opening his arms: 

A glorious light flashed into her up- 
raised eyes, and as he folded her to his 
bosom, I stole unperceived from the room. 

All was right, the prize was won, and 
when, some hours afterwards, he proudly 
Jed her to us as his betrothed, I congratu- 
lated them ‘with heartfelt, joy. 

In another month, Maude had left us 
to prepare for her marriage, and Hattie 
accompanied her. 

“She will be very happy, even as 
happy as we are,” said I to Leonard the 
evening after their departure. 

“ Yes,” he answered, kissing me fondly, 
“and after all, a true loving heart is 
to be prized above all intellectual gifts.” 

I assented, yet I felt that a woman. 
so rarely gifted as Maude would love with 
an intensity that would either blight or 
glorify her whole life. The cravings of a 
woman’s heart can never be satisfied by 
mere knowledge, and richly blessed is 
she who can so entwine the flowers of 
love and genius as to form a perfect 
wreath, : 
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He alone is Artist who is wise to see 

How Spirit underlies and formeth Form; 
Who knows that Colour, in its mystery, 

Is Beauty’s language, to instruct and warm ; 
Who feels that Light is Truth—that Symmetry 

Is Forethought working out the will of Love, 
And that Proportion hath the majésty 

Of Law divine, all human law above. 
Artist is he who can from Pleasure fast, 

The tempter Youth, the syren Now forswear, 
Love Labour’s secret vigils, and at last 

Find Genius in the humility of Prayer. 


Vor. XXXITI—28 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINS. 


The proposedalterations in our weights 
and measures, as well as coins, which 
suggests the French system instead of our 
present ones, must lead to investigations 
of some value and interest, and being 
perfectly satisfied and approving of the 
action of the Macon Convention. on the 
subject, the following statements ofnames, 
and the origin and value of the metrical 
system, are regarded of sufficient ippart- 
ance to claim general attention. 

he metrical system has one unit for 
its basis, is universal and decimal: from 
the unit of length all the a units are 
derived. 

In order that this anit might belong 
equally to all nations, it was taken on the 
actual dimensions of our globe. It is the 
ten millionth part of the quarter of the 
terrestial meridian. _ 

This unit of length is called ‘‘ metre” 
to adapt it to the decimal calculation ; 
the metre was sub-divided into parts of 
ten, and those into others ten times 
smaller, and its multiples are by ten, and 
those by ten again. 

The metre serves as a basis to the other 
units in the following manner: 

The are, or the unit of superficial mea- 
sure, is a square, the size of which is ten 
metres long. 

The stere, or the unit of cubation for 
wood, is a cubic metre. 

The ditre, or the unit of gauging vessels 
for dry or lijuid materials, is a cube, the 
side of which is one-tenth of a metre. 

The gramme, or the unit of weight, is 
the weight of a cube of 1.100 of a metre, 
- or one cubic centimetre of distilled water 


at its maximum density, (4.0 centigrade) © 


weighed in a vacuum, 

The franc, or the monetary unit, is 
five grammes of an alloy compounded of 
nine parts of fine silver and: one part of 
pure copper, and made under guaranty. 
All these units are multiplied and di- 

vided like the metres, to systematize the 
denominations, The names of the multi- 
ples are taken from the Greek language, 
and those of the divisions from the Latin, 
thus: deca for ten; hecto for 100; kilo 
for 1,000 ; myria for 10,000; deci for one 


tenth, or 0.1; centi for one hundredth, or 
0.01; milli for one thousandth, or 0.001. 
These names are written -before that of 
the kind of unit in question. Thus, we 
say 1 deca-metre for 10 metres; kilo- 
metre for thousand metres; kilogramme 
for a thousand grammes ; centimetre, cen- 
tilitre, centigramme, for 0.01, or one hun- 
dredth of a metre,ofa gramme and of alitre. 

Each of these multiples or divisors may, 
in the calculation, be taken for principal. 
units. Itis thus that the kilometre serves 
as unit of topographical length for rail- 
roads; the millimetre for micrometrical 
measures; the kilogramme for the weights 
of commerce, &c. Custom has adapted all 
these Greek and Latin names only for the 
metre, the litre and the gramme. Those 
which belong to the are, are only the hee- 
tare and the centiare ; those which relate 
to the sfere are the decistére and the cen- 
tistére. 

For the franc the names of decime and 
centime, taken for 0.1 franc, (one-tenth,) 
0.01 franc, (or one hundredth,) are the 
only ones that are made use of. 

It is an ascertained fact; that this ad- 
justment, so simple, presents the feature 
of remarkable unity in this: that there 
is no standard of measures of capacity ; 
in fact, it would be unnecessary, since 
the litre, the unit of this standard, is a 
cubic decimetre ; and a cubic decimetre 
of distilled water, at its maxium density, 
weighs in a vacuum exactly one kilo- 
gramme. 

The above facts are drawn from official 
sources, and present us with much 
worthy of careful consideration. Weare 
entering into a new order of things; and 
setting up for ourselves as a nation, we 
demand and seek independence and indi- 
viduality as a people. Commercially, we 
have been wholly dependent on Yankee 
masters ; in striking off our shackles and 
reaching. out our unloosed arms; let our 
tongues utter new words ; let new names 
he adopted for our insigni# in commerce 
and trade—differing in everything froma 
Yankee in our thoughts, our religion, our 
feelings, our laws, our institutions, our 
voices, our walking, our writing, and our 
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talking ; it surely must be soon a neces- 
sity that we have new weights and mea- 
sures as well as coins. Commercial in- 
dependence is, and has been, the burden 
of thousands of speeches and myriads of 
essays throughout the Confederate States ; 
many theories have been suggested, but 
it is singular that not one single Legisla- 
ture, Congress, or even any council, has 
adopted any suggestion by changing any 
law or usuage, and for all apparent good, 
we yet see the vast changes now taking 
place in our political relations will find 
us just as much a Yankee-patronizing and 
sustaining province as we formerly were. 
Reformation by changing our commercial 
language will certainly make us a differ- 
ent people so far as our books of ac- 
counts are concerned, and also in relation 
. to our school-books, in our counting- 
houses, at ovr exchanges, in our stores 
ad shops, in our apothecaries and drug 
stores, as well as at our market-places; 
and when at all these places. the people 
speak a new tongue in their buying and 
sefling, we shall know certainly we have 
begun to carry on our affairs indepen- 
dently. “The fact that in the dispersion 
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of mankind at the Tower of Babel their 
language was made different, announces 
a potent principle, which we can apply 
to our commercial interests without det- 
riment. 

The questions as to the value of any 
one system over another, are to be dis- 
cussed hereafter; and in placing the 
above facts and suggestions before the 
reader, his consideration of the subject 
may suggest a different and better sys- 
tem. We may, at the least, think over 
the names and familiarize our minds with 
the necessity for such action as shall cut 
off all evidence of our accursed connec- 
tion with the United States. If, by any 
occurrence in a single day, the people of 
the State of Tennessee should change 
their language to the French, intercourse 
with them of every kind would be seri- 
ously interrupted, if not entirely sus- 
pended; and so with our language of 
commerce. If we shall, in the Confede- 
rate States, change our commercial lan- 
guage, make it different from the Yan- 
kees, we may certainly infer that a seri- 
ous obstacle will arise to intercourse with 
them. 





MARAH. 


Another recording angel was appointed 
in heaven, for another soul was born into 
the world; a new life was awakened. 
They called the child’s name Marah, for 
in bitterness her mother. bore her, even 
bitterness unto death. So the first wail 
of the babe fell not on a mother’s ear, and 
the first glance.of the new-opened eyes 
looked on a loveless world. Beings were 
about the child, forms fashioned after the 
image of God, and into whom He had 
breathed the breath of life; but that 
bright coal from the altar, love for the 
human specfes, had never kindled within 
them. In truth there did flicker a faint 
flame on the otherwise bare hearth-stones 
of their cold hearts, viz: the whisperings 
of aconscience, which would not willingly 

- bear a sveight of remorse. And what is 
that, oh moral chemist! when sublimated 


~~ 


in thy crucible but an acid, called, in 
common parlance, refined selfishness? (I 
eschew technical terms.) Duty, in this 
case, assumed the form of a stately aunt. 
The cold, careless father cared not to 
look upon a child that had been the cause, 
though an innocent one, of taking from 
him the only being whom he ever loved. 
Soft, Aired hands (whisper that last ad- 
jeetive) tended the babe. The small 
body was clothed in raiment suitable, the 
food convenient for it was administered 
at right intervals, and this caused the 
babe to grow, its limbs to wax strong, 
and its eye bright. But, alas for the 
growing soul! no mother’s heart beat 
the faster at “the infantile smile; no 
father’s arms clasped the chirping thing. 
Oh, sigh ye for a young existence, nour- 
ished in an atmosphere where no love 
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was, where the very oxygen of life, the 
elixir vite.was wanting. ‘The Eyrie” 
was a home befitting its inmates. Placed 
on the craggy side of one of the manyspurs 
of the Blue Ridge, it stood on the very 
rock foundation of the mountain, and 
was built of the nejghbouring grey stone. 
The tall, peaked rvof, with its row of 
narrow dormer windows, those equivocal 
ornaments that seem indigenous to old 
Virginia houses—a coating of moss upon 
the roof and along the crevices of the 
stone, seemed to speak of dignity and 
antiquity, just as white hairs do upon the 
brow of old age. 
shaded by stately otks, whose rough, 
gnarled branches contrasted strangely 
with the prim stiffness of the Lombardy 
poplars—all these united to symbolize 
the ancient and proud family of Eston, 
whose home it had been since its erec- 
tion. Ultra F. F. Vism was the very re- 
ligion, the true Lares and Penates of 
Eston Eyrie. Miss Euphemia, the only 
unmarried sister of the owner, and who 
reigned supremely in his household, was 
a living walking geneaology; he whose 
curiosity prompted him to thread the 
labyrinthine ways of her nature, and to 
raise the curtain of the Penetralia, would 
find five letters inscribed thereon, B-i-r-t-h. 
This was the open Sesame to her narrow 
mind, all that could make “the blue 
blood” pulse quicken in her veins. No 
Russian Czar could more scornfully look 
down upon « zodAo, the canaille, than did 
she on all whose genealogical tree was 
not so deeply rooted as her own: Re- 
cognize, Virginians, one of a species of 
character found in such harmonious 
organizations in our beloved Mater, the 
Old Dominion, and even here, it is, I be- 
lieve, fast dying out. A sign, oh ye 
watchmen of the night—a light streak 
in yonder East, betokening the millennial 
dawn. 

Conrad Eston, her brother, had mar- 
ried late in life; his cold nature had not 
been easily impressed ; and when, at the 
age of forty, be had met at the White 
Sulphur a Georgian belle, been capti- 


vated by her grace and beauty, and ere ~ 


long brought home his fascinating bride, 
many of the fair ladies of the vicinity 
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were surprised, for he had been so long 
impenetrable to their charms. She 
brought with her the glowing nature of 
her more richly gifted home, which was 
a new phase in the family. The Estons 
were neither passionate nor impulsive. 
They inherited their characteristics from 
the fogs of Albion, to which phlegm, 
gloom and rigidity’ are inherent; while 
the young bride had the gaiety and vi- 
vacity of her French parentage. How 
opposite these, the world has learned by 
dear-bought experience. (I only echo 
Poicteurs and Cressy.) 

The wife was not looked on with un- 
prejudiced eyes by Miss Euphemia, who 
had hitherto been tyrant supreme in her 
brother’s home. But the loving dynasty 
of the young usurper lasted not long ; 
one life opened and another closed. The 
mother’s feet trod lightly the amethystine 
ways of heaven, and the child went 
wearily on a rough earthen path. There 
was none to lead the young lamb in green 
pastures of loving kindness; none, when 
faint by reason of her way, to bear her 
in their bosoms. I said the child grew, 
not only bodily, but also the mind and 
heart kept pace; yea, even outstripped 
in the race. The thoughts of a child are 
wondrous things, and man, who boasteth 
himself in wisdom, cannot fathom them ; 
we can only glean a ray or two from 
shadowed incidents and scenes. See a 
lofty, but narrow chamber, the fire-licht 
casts ghost-like glimmers upon the white 
draped bed, and dances with soft light 
around the form of a child, that, clothed 
in her long night-dress, kneels beside it; 
her hands are raised and clasped. Sim- 
ple and child-like the words of the'prayer, 
but of aching import, “ Our Father which 
art in heaven, make somebody love me.” 
The recording angel smiled rot as he 
traced the pages of the book of The Life, 
but only bowed his shining head nearer 
earthward ; and, peradventure, the feet 
“that tread the amethystine way” went 
not so lightly. Again, a child gathers 
wild flowers and violets, on a mountain 
side, talking softly to herself. ‘ Flowers 
are so pretty. I wonder if they love each 
other? and if I take this little flower by 
the rock, will the others growing by it 
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be sorry when it is gone.” The child 
bore this longing, this insatiable desire 
for love, in all her thoughts, till it came 
to be a part of her; and the strong ten- 
drils, in her ivy-like nature, put out their 
branches, seeking something to cling to. 
She might have loved her father, but she 
Seared him tod muvh. Her sensitiveness 
made her shrink away from his sight— 
never had she one caress or endearment 
from him, she was too timid to offer one 
undsked. As for her aunt, she dared not 
speak in her™presence, save to answer a 
question. And in this way she learned 
to live entirely within herself, encourag- 
ing that sensitiveness which is so baneful 
to the young. She had no companions 
or playmates; Mr. Eston’s pride did not 
admit of such a degradation as that of 
sending one of his name to that time- 
honoured institution, the “Old Field 
School,” that his neighbour’s’ children 
attended. Her education was to be con- 
ducted at home. “ 

An elderly lady, of Miss Euphemia’s 
own opinions and ideas, savouring rather 


much of * Prunes and Prisms,” to be con-. 


genial with the highly strung mind of a 
sensitive child. Marah loved bovuks; I 
mean this as no common love; she had 
an enthusiasm for them; she gloried in 
the grand creations of other minds as if 
they were her own. Her rapid imagin- 
ation pictured each scene of history; she 
lived each poem and romance that she 
read. She was a Dido, an Ophelia, a 
Corinne, by turns. Iler heroines were 
always those whose draughts of life had 
been bitterest; assimilating them all 
within her own. These, with Nature, 
were her companions, Nature as found 
among mountain-crags and headlong, 
dashing waters, fringed by the stunted 
pine. . 

High dizzy ledges where the young 
eagles first looked on life, and where ten- 
der flowers bloom, these were her haunts 
when the day’s studies were over, alone 
save thg faithful dog who tracked her 
adventurous steps as a shadow. What 
wonder then that the girl grew up a cold, 
reserved maiden outwardly, but inwardly 
with such faculties for suffering that the 
reserve was naught but a thin crust over 
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the seething crater of the fiery volcano. 
With a character thus formed by the ill- 
guided hand of. nature and chance, she 
attained an age verging on womanhood. 
Would you see her as the brook merges 
into the river, when the child becomes 
the woman? She is no marvel of beau- 
ty; no Venus whereon to rhapsodize, but 
rather an unprepossessing girl. A thick 
mass of very black hair is fulded smooth- 
ly away from a massive protruding brow. 
The grey eyes beneath, are the most stri- 
king features in the face ; when you look 
full upon them, you are startled at their 
almost lurid brightness, especially when 
engaged in any engrossing thought, their 
quick glance is. like the electric flashing 
of a thunder cloud. Health gathered 
from invigorating air and exercise, flush- 
es her cheek and gradually rounds and 
softens her tall, awkward form. 

This brought her to a change in her 
monotonous life, ‘* Prunes and Prisms” 
were called to a less thankless field of 
duty, and her charge felt not the less 
deeply, neither grieved nor rejoiced. Her 
life was now wild and free; the house- 
hold cared not to disturb her pursuits. 
One day, all her faculties engaged in 
some favorite study, the next singing in 
some sunny nook, or exploring a wild 
mountain pathway. But this could not 
last, Mr. Eston’s daughter must go to 
finish her education at a Richmond semi- 
nary. Preparations were made accord- 
ingly; but in the intervening time, he 
was applied to for employment by a young 
kinsman, who had just been dismissed 
from his Alma Mater with due honours. 
He wished to spend a year in teaching, 
before entering upon his profession of 
Law. Deciding that his daughter could 
be as well perfected in her branches of 
study under her cousin’s tuition, he ac- 
cepted the offer. Indolence was predomi- 
nant in his nature; this arrangement 
would save him the trouble of a trip to 
Richmond, and as he comforted himself, 
be as well for all parties. 

Miss Euphemia thought it right thus 
to encourage one of the family! And so 
one morning, as Marah was alone in her 
school-room, revelling in the beauties of 
Corinne, her heart glowing and sparkling 
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like the wood-fire on the hearth, her fa- 
ther entered with this young stranger, 
and after a courteous presentation, and a 
few preliminary words from the former, 
they were left together. The girl’s first 
thoughts were unpleasant, as the last ner- 
vous criticising glances on the soi-disant 
intruder. Holmes Heite was abashed too 
for the moment, he had not expected a 
pupil of such womanly appearance, but 
conqueredit and commenced in a pleasant 
conversational way to fathom the mind 
before him. Aye, indeed, it was beyond 
his ken. He saw the powerful intellect, 
and that it had been well cultivated, but 
discovered not those treasured hoards of 
feeling that ran as a vein of rich metal 
through all her thoughts. 

“Corinne,” he said, taking the book 
from her hand, “ do you like it ?” 

“Yes, sometimes,” was the only an- 
swer, to show the deep appreciation. Her 
cheek glowed a Tittle brighter, nothing 
more, to tell that in her heart’s holy of 
holies this marvel of genius was ensbrin- 
ed a goddess. 

He opened the volume and read Corin- 
ne’s Song at Naples. Her breath came 
quicker, her eyes shimmered and ‘spar- 
kled, but she had no words to speak, as he 
expected, upon its beauties. It was so 
with her, that all things that touched her 
deeply, that found an echo in her heart, 
made her dumb. Her thoughts were 
living, burning things, that found nothing 
to express them in the whole world’s vo- 
eabulary. This was her misfortune, for 
some might have loved and appreciated 
her, if her soul lad not been sealed to 
them. But this was no nature to be 
sounded by line and plummet, it was the 
immeasurable ocean ; coral caves, pearls 
and fair earthly things lay there, unat- 
tainable by common mortals. So day by 
day, ‘‘ line upon line, here a little and 
there a little,” her mind became richer 
under this new life. She felt the expan- 
sion of her intellect and gloried in it; 
seeing that all things that God had 
made beautiful in their time, had grown 
the lovelier, like a jewel placed in a richer 
setting. And each day, too, the well- 
springs of her lové, hitherto so objectless, 
poured themselves forth on this one be- 
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ing, with the irresistible rushings of a 
mountain torrent in its flooding time. 
But this was invisible to the youth he 
looked on ; his young cousin, as cold and 
passionless. He loved, with her, to men- 
tion the past, and scan the great actors 
of history—to aid her in overcoming the 
difficult idioms of language in its various 
forms, or even to plunge with her in 
subtle metaphysics; but of the heart, 
with its grandeur of feeling, he knew no- 
thing—like an unskilful geologist, who 
observes minutely the tertiary and second- 


- ary formations of the earth, while the 


broad strata of primary rock, at the foun- 
dation of all, lies unnotited. 

Thus passed life, till the girl grew to 
be almost eighteen. In these two years, 
her soul had grown in the genial sun- 
shine of comparative happiness. There 


came a change which caused a shadow 
on the brow of the angel, as he turned 


Holmes was eager to commence the 
practice of his profession, and was to re- 
move to the city to begin his public 
career. One scene before he leaves the 
Eyrie will suffice. A March evening, the 
sunshine, with some degree of warmth 
on the side of the bleak mountain, and 
the jagged edges of the almost perpendic- 
ular precipice that hangs over the Shen- 
andoah. The green pines sway them- 
selves down and dip mournfully in the 
softly flowing waters. Dull gray snow- 
clouds float over head, giving the glare of 
burnished brass to the wectering rays. 
The girl sits on a rock near the verging 
of the precipice, the youth a few rods dis- 
tant, seems to have a mind full of pleas- 
ant things. A sound like the whisper- 
ings of an invisible army, passes through 
the pine-trees—that, with the qua, qua, 
of asolitary wild goose, alone disturbs 
the silence for awhile. 

The youth turns and speaks, “ There is 
something I would say to you, Marah, 
before I go; I think you deserve my con- 
fidence. You know how often I have 
been thrown in the society of Laura Da- 
vidson, since [ have lived at the Eyrie. 
You know her beauty and her loveable 
qualities—and, perhaps, have seen my 
love for her. A few days ago I told her 
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of my deep devotion, and, Marah, she 
has promised to be my bride. What 
think you of my happiness, Cousin, is it 
not too great to be real?” . 

No answer. And the youth dreaming 
his first love dream, heeded it not. 

Her ruthless foot only crushed the deli- 
cate pink wind flower, (the first of its 
race,) and ground it into the soil it had 
sprung from. Faint semblance of young 
hopes, beaten down in their blossoming. 

The snow-cloud widened and darkened, 
dancing the while a savage war-dance 
with the winds; and a cold snow-flake 
(not a tear) fell on the young girl’s hand. 
The sun dropped suddenly from the hori- 
zon, and iong shadows crept stealthily 
across the water and along the meuntain, 
as creepeth despair over a human soul. 
Still he talked on in his waking dream, 
seeing neither flower, cloud, nor snow- 
flake. Oh, egotism, rear thy high temple, 
paint it gorgeously ; for art thou vot the 
Baal man hast set up to worship; and 
ye of earth’s down-trodden daughters, 
turn not from the blood-marked path or- 
dained for ye to tread; suffering and sac- 
rifice is your part in this journey. Learn 
the lesson early, con it well, hope for 
naught better. Another year was count- 
ed as athingthathad been. At the close 
of the chapter, the pen of diamond-point 
wrote ‘* Bitterness.” 

Marah trod the ways of life calmly, 
but the ghagt of a dread grief walked be- 
side her. 

Mr. Eston married again, a gay, fash- 
ionable woman; this was an ovation; a 
burnt sacrifice offered up to pride, for she 
had no attraction but that of rank, not 
even fortune. The cobwebs of gloom 
were brushed away from the old mansion, 
and its queer old rooms echoed to laugh- 
ter and gay music. It melted not the 
thick crusting of ice visible to all in Ma- 
rah’s manner. Some termed her singu- 
lar, others heartless and rigid ; these saw 
her not at the trysting place, where she 
and the grief-shadow met face to face. 
There were no listeners but the grey 
clouds and the whispering pines. As I 
said, the year went, and Holmes Heite 
returned, to claim his bride. The hand 
of his old pupil was cold in his friendly 
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grasp—he only noticed how womanly and 
dignified she,had grown. In two weeks the 
wedding would be celebrated with all the 
eclatof such events, in the country homes 
of Virginia. Life to the young man, ef- 
fervesced like sparkling champagne ; the 
cup was at his lips, its rich contents were 
without dregs, to leave an acid taste when 
the draught was drunk. The morning 
was fair as he rode forth to visit the lady 
of his love. Two hours after, Marah 
walked alone, along the same cart-road, 
over the mountain. A foaming horse 
dashed past and startled her; she recog- 
nized it, and with a low cry flew along 
the rough path-way. On, on she hurried, 
for she saw a form in the distance; she 
reached it, and with a long, loud wail 
that the rocks echoed and re-echoed, sank 
beside it. 

The horse had suddenly taken fright, 
and, as it boundéd to onegide, had thrown 
the rider with a great shock against a 
forest tree ; he was killedinstantly. Softly 
she pillowed his head and called him 
fond, tender names; she cared not then 
for another’s right, in death he was all 
her own. 

Long in her delirium of feeling would 
she have sought to renew his life, had not 
others arrived, warned, like her, by the 
riderless steed ; they bore him sorrowing- 
ly homeward,—and her too—for as they 
lifted him from her side, she became as 
still and white as the soulless form of the 
dead. 

When her mind regained its power, it 
was twilight; she arose stealthily, leaving 
the house, went quickly towards the pre- 
cipice, stopping not until she stood on 
the margin. The crescent of the pale 
moon was near its setting; she watched it 
sink, for she could not do the deed she 
came for, with its calm eye upon her. 
The moving waters looked up, as if beck- 
oning her to their broad blue bosom ; she 
wondered if there were sharp rocks on 
the bottom, or if the waters went softly 
over white pebbles; she threw in her 
white handkerchief, and smiled as it float- 
edaway. She wouldsing her death.song, 
as an Indian maiden, stretch out her 
arms and plunge. But listen, there is a 


sound coming up through the green arch- 
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es of the forest, she will hear what it is 
first. Some one is singing;, it is but an 
vld negro, gathering sticks for his cabin 
fire. Curiously she strives to catch the 
words: ; 


«“ Trouble of the world, trouble of the world, 

Yer mus bear de cross if yer’d wear de 
crown. 

Trouble of the world, trouble of the world, 

De Lord will tell yer when to lay it down.” 


A-struggle for a moment, and the foun- 
tains of the great deep of bitterness are 
broken up; she kneels on the green earth 
with a prayer on her lips; He that holds 
the leaves that are for the healing of all 
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nations, sweetens the fountain in his own 
goodtime, The girl steals home strength- 
ened, the arms that hold up the world 
are about her; He holdeth her hand in 
his. We have gone now as far as this 
life has gone, we read no future prophesy 
either of evil nor of good, only tell you, 
reader, of the simple facts of one life, as 
far as it has extended. To some it has 
been the Father’s will to give the twelve 
wells of sweet water, and the three score 
Palm trees ; to others, one bitter fountain. 
We will not question the right. Shall he 


not doas he would with his own? 


Iris. 
Fauquier County, Va. 
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Up to Geelong— Victorian Railway—Scenery— Geelong City— Its Situation, Buildings, 
&c.—To Baliaarai—Scenes on the way—The Plains—The Golden Valley. 


BY E. C. MEAD. 


Melbourne now sifted of its sights and 
pleasures, we will leave for a short trip 
to the interior. A fine’line of American 
coaches leave daily, direct for the differ- 
ent mines; but wishing to visit the city 
of Geelong, we take the railway as the 
most expeditious route. The Victorian 
Railway, until the present year, was only: 
in operation between Williamstown and 
Geelong, connecting by boat with Mel- 
bourne; but during my stay the remain- 
jng gap between’ the two cities was closed. 
The day of opening the entire road was 
one of great jubilee ; shops were closed ; 
the military paraded; cannon fired; a 
grand pic-nic at its terminus ; conclud- 
ing at night with a ball givén by the 
contractors. The Governor and suite, with 
a few of the élite of the city, were the first to 
pass over; these, also, graced the ball with 
their presence. This great display showed 
the importance of the completion of the 
road, now the best in Australia, and which 
is the most direct route to the gold regions, 
when extended to Ballaarat. A large 
and convenient station-house is erected 


at the West end of the city, containing 
rich saloons, barber-shops, bar-rooms, and 
every convenience for the traveling pub- 
lic. The ticket or “ Booking Office,” as 
the English term it, is an ‘improve- 
ment upon oursmall box concerns. Each 
station has its pigeon-hole wjndow, over 
which is placed the name, fare, and time 
of starting; trunks are charged as 
freight, and their entrance at a special 
‘luggage office” is necessary. The 
smalb train of coaches, like the little San- 
dridge line, were divided into first, second, 
and third class, the inferior being at each 
end of the handsome first-class coach ; 
forreclining upon the rich satin cushings 
of which you are to pay an equally 
handsome price. The many uniformed 
attachés are polite and attentive, quietly 
enforcing the strict rules of the Govern- 
ment. Each passenger being carefully 
locked in, the row of police back the 
crowd, a huge clock strikes the appointed 
time, and our train glides swiftly from 
the city, and at a much better speed than 
the Hobson’s bay line. The marshy 
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flats surrounding the city are soon pass- 
ed; then through a deep cut, and we are 
upon the wide plains of Australia; the 
cut which we have left is the only one 
fount in the distance of forty-four miles, 
having cost the company many thousand 
pounds and the long delay of completing 
the road. We now takea straight South- 
west course over the plains, with no gra- 
ding whatever, and we appear veritably 
to be plunging through the tall, luxu- 
riant grass and gaudy flowers of the 
fiells. The scenery is now fine: wide 
table lands extend as far 4s the eye can 
reach, bounded only by the dim blue 
outline of the distant Cordilleras, the 
bay stretching off on the cther hand, 
gtudded with sails, forming a most beau- 
tiful picture, and reminding me of my 
own Virginia scenery of mountains and 
rivers, Occasionally we cross a small 
stream, the banks of which are covered 
with flowers and rich grass,and shaded 
by luxuriant groves, under which large 
herds of cattle seek protection from the 
hot rdysof thesun. Thesection of country 
through which we are passing is uncul- 
tivated, few farms extending beyond the 
suburbs of the city. The surface of the 
plains are unbroken by fences or trees, 
confirming the fact that the “‘ iron horse ”’ 
was traversing q desolate and wild coun- 
try, the sight of which caused the timid 
Datch discoverers to style it “An abode 
of howling evil spirits.” We stop ata 
half-way station—a stone building, stand- 
ing upon the open plains, to permit the 
opposite train to pass. We are here al- 
lowed to get out and partake of refresh- 
ments, but in a few moments are sum- 
moned back, the doors closed, and are 
again on our way. The sun was just 
giving a last touch to Mount Egerton as 
we enter the suburbs of Geelong, and 
soon halted under a spacious station- 
house, 
The city of Geelong is one of conside- 
rable importance to the colony. Situ- 
ated on several high bluffs at the West- 
ern extremity of Port Phillip Bay, it 
commands an extensive view of the bay 
and coast for many miles. These high 
bluffs upon which the city is spread, break 
off with asteep descent on the beach ; but 
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the steepness, by gradation, has been 
formed into terraces, or falls, up the sides 
of which wind the slightly graded streets, 
forming, as I imagined, a resemblance to 
the sides of the great Aztec Teocalli pyra- 
mid, as described by Cortez. Approach- 
ing by the bay, the effect of these ter- 
races, one above the other, lined with 
buildings and cottages, can be readily 
conceived, the only desideratum to com- 
plete the coup d’eil being the weary elm 
or lofty poplar cf my own country. The 
wide thoroughfares were laid out with 
the utmost precision, but were equally as 
dusty as those of Melbourne; in fact, the 
dust isone of the characteristic evils of 
the country, to which many sore eyes give 
evidence. All the public buildings are 
upon the same fine order as in Mel- 
bourne—especially the banks, churches, 
and seminaries. Christ Church, (Episco- 
pal) the public Grammar School, and 
the Town Hall, were of the finest order 
of architecture, especially the latter, the 
beauty and grandeur of which takes the 
visiter by surprise, who, perhars, is not 
prepared for such an advance in architec- 
ture in the “New World.” The city is 
divided into four wards, under the poeti- 
cal sounding Indian names of Villaman- 
uta, Barwon, Bellerine and Kardinia, 
each represented in council. The subur- 
ban towns of South Barwon, Newton 
and Chilwell are governed in like manner. 
Geelong cannot boast of so many, but of 
much supcrior hotels to those of the capital 
city. Mack’s hotel can be especially re- 
commended, being situated on the Corio 
Terrace facing the harbour, and bay. It 
commands a splendid view, whilst the 
tepid breezes from the ocean refresh and 
invigorate the weary traveler, subjected 
so long to the stifling, dusty air of 
Melbourne, will exclaim “Eureka!” as 
he lounges through its wide corridors. 
The hotels are constantly filled with 
miners, merchants, teamsters and offi- 
cials, on their way to and from the vari- 
ous mines. Your ears now hear of no- 
thing but gold, gold, or the price of 
wool, sheep, cattle, &e. 

The few places of amusement seemed 
to suffer for want of patronage; one 
small Theatre supplying the demand in 
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’ that line. Like Melbourne, this city bas 
many public gardens, squares and re- 
serves, the most popular. of which was 
“Richmond Place.” The great variety 
of small shops appeared to be doing a 
good business. Most of them were situ- 
ated around a beautiful and spacious 
square, from the centre of which arose a 
high tower, containing the town clock. 
This, the market-square, is, daily the 
scene of much commotion; here are to 
be seen the long bullock drays for trans- 
porting goods to the interior ; shepherds 
with their flocks of sheep; drovers and 
miners—all endeavoring to make best 
their bargains, with harmony and good 
nature. : 

I fortunately found in Geelong one of 
my ship-mates, Mr. Blair, of North Caro- 
lina, who had entered a progperous 
business with a relative, and was doing 
exceedingly well. To his kindness and 


obliging manner in showing me the city, 
Iam much indebted. In his company I 
visited the “suburbs, Upon ascending 
one of the numerous hills which lie in 
the vicinity, an entire view of the city— 


part lying in the valley and part scat- 
tered over the green hills—is obtained, 
and adding the fine bay and lofty peak cf 
Mount Egerton, we have a scene rarely 
met with. Handsome Italian cottages, 
with corridors festooned with fruits and 
flowers, dotted the green hills. The gar- 
dens attached to these, were adorned 
with fountains, groves, and an abundance 
of gaudy flowers, which spring almost 
spontaneously from the soil. Much 
building was going on, and some ona 
magnificent scale, costing often thirty or 
forty thousand dollars, showing the 
plentitude of wealth: From the scarcity 
of timber, there were no wooden build- 
ings. It was observed to me that Gee- 
long was the only finished city in the 
colony ; but if so, the finish of it is much 
to be admired. Drunkenness, riot, and 
idleness, so frequent to the visiter else- 
where, is here wanting ; and the reigning 
stillness of the night goes to prove that 
Geelong is far more orderly than its great- 
er rival. For trade, or any business, 
Geelong is to be preferred to Melbourne, 
especially to young men without capital, 
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or labourers; wages are better, employ- 
ment abundant, and it only requires 
moderate energy and perseverance for 
any to prosper. But for the shallowness 
of its harbour channel, Geelong would 
be the first port of entry for the gold re- 
gions, its close proximity to which has 
already claimed for it a good portion of 
the Melbourne trade, and as soon as the 
railway now in course of construction to 
Ballaarat is finished, Geelong must be- 
come the emporium, While I was here, 
the arrival of the English mail was an- 
nounced hy telegraph. The excitement 
extra bulletins 
are issued; work ceases; a rush is 
made for the Postoffice or Telegraph De- 
pot; and joy, sadness, or disappointment, 
is depicted on many faces. In closing 
this hasty sketch of Geelong, it is done 
with recollections of pleasure. With the 
exception of its quantity of dogs and 
goats, which infest the streets, there is 
nothing to detract from its quiet and 
comfort; as for the goats, they are a 
very necessary evil, being a general sub- 
stitute for cows. I would advise both 
the pleasure seeker and the labourer to 
visit Geelong ; the latter will find labour 
offices, societies, and other aids in abun- 
dance; whilst the former can feast his 
eye upon its beautiful spenery, so rarely 
met with. Fora place of residence, it is 
also t6 be preferred. Its healthy situa- 
tion, combined with the other good quali- 
ties given, are already attracting settlers, 
and from its present prospects, it will 
soon double its population of 30,000. 
We will now leave this pleasant little 
city for the more attractive Gold Regions. 
Geelong is connected with Ballaarat by 
a fine line of coaches, which run daily 
to each of the inland towns; both coaches 
and horses, are of the finest kind, and 
under the management of an American 
firm, Messrs. Cobbs & Co., who give em- 
ployment to numbers of their country- 
men, The road is a Macademized one 
the whole distance, and under the super- 
vision of the government. As the country 
through which we pass is nearly one 
unbroken plain, the travelling upon these 
firm roads is done at a rapid pace, and 
the four fine English bays keep in a full 
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gallop. Crossing the Barwon river, an 
inconsiderable stream near Geelong, we 
rise to the great table-lands, stretching 
to the North, and only broken by the'dim 
distant outline of the Australian Cordil- 
leras. An hour’s drive and we come to 
the first station for the exchange of horses, 
which is done every ten miles; a rough 
tavern and several stables form the post. 
Here all hands alight to take a “ nobbler,” 
and each of the passengers, in turn, are 
detailed, at every station, to “shout” 
(term for treat) the crowd, passengers, 
driver and all; this is a standing colonial 
custom, but one can’t imagine its expense, 
especially when the stoppages are fre- 
quent, and since the further we get the 
dearer the drink ; but it is merely a glass 
of ale a-piece, and, nolens volens, the poor 
stranger has to shell out his few ‘‘ bobs” 
(shillings) to gratify his companions and 
keep up the sociability. With another 
span of fresh horses we are upon the 
road again at the same rapid pace, and it 
is wonderful with what ease they keep it 
up under the intense heat, requiring very 
little urging The horses, generally, ap- 
peared in fine order, and are never driven 
for a longer period than six months, 
when they are turned upon the plains 
and fresh ones substituted. The country 
is much the same as between Melbourne 
and Geelong, unbroken and treeless; but 
a peculiar feature will be observed in the 
surface, which js broken up into little 
mounds, or hillocks, much like tobacco 
hills, and strewn over with round stones 
of various sizes; I could gain no infor- 
mation as to the cause, but concluded it 
was from voleanic ruptures. I had the 
pleasure of passing a few miles over these 
hillocks, which caused a still higher ap- 
preciation ‘of the fine roads. The luxuri- 
ant growth of blue grass, which covers 
these plains, is much relished by stock of 
all kinds, and upon which they quickly 
fatten. Most of the plains are divided 


into sections, called ‘* Runs,” and owned 
by companies or capitalists, or let by 
Governmengf for grazing purposes. Thou- 
sands of sheep, horses and cattle, are to - 
be seen on them, and as’ there are no en- 
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closures, the two latter are branded, 
while the sheep have keepers; in conse- 
quence, shepherds are in great demand, 
and are a peculiar and interesting class, 
living an easy rural life, and almost en- 
tirely isolated from the rest of mankind, 
with only their dogs as companions, The 
dogs are taught to perform most of the 
labour of watching the flock, and I have 
seen one of these sensible animals take 
any number through Geelong without 
losing.a sheep. But I will reserve a fur- 
ther description of the “ Runs,” and its 
pastoral life, with a special notice of agri- 
culture, for a future time. The traveller 
is much entertained in observing the 
passing crowds of ‘vehicles and foot-pas- 
sengers, moving on to the Auri Campi. 
Now we would overtake a long train‘ of 
bullock-drays, stretching, perhaps, for a 
mile; each dray is a two-wheeled con- 
cern, well ladened with merchandize, and 
drawn by eight or ten bullocks, which 
are urged on by much talking and hal- 
loving, and frequent applications of a 
long whip, very dextrously handled by 
the driver,.which never fails to have the 
desired effect. Most of their travelling 
is done by night, the teams being let out 
during the day; it generally takes three 
days for them to make the journey, and to 
prevent attack, they always travel in large 
companies. The bullock-drivers get about 
five dollars a week; they are a rough 
class, living entirely upon the road, eat- 
ing kangaroo meat and sleeping under 
their drays. After passing these slow 
teams, the Gold Escort is met, being a 
company of a dozen well-mounted cava- 
liers, armed to the teeth, and accompany- 
ing a light wagon, in which is conveyed 
all the gold dug during the week; the 
gold is put up in bags, marked with the 
owner’s name; upon each ounce a charge 
is made for transportation, for the benefit 
of the Government. The eseort and 
svagon go ata ripping pace, making the 
journey in a few hours, Formerly, the 
gold was brought'to Melbourne by indi- 
viduals, but on account of the murders 
it occasioned, few could at last be ob- 
tained for the task. Large numbers of 
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families and miners are encamped on 
each side of the highway, or moving 
on, swelling the onward stream to the 
hopeful Eldorado. A strong body of 
mounted police, well armed and of fine 
looking men, continually traverse the 
road to protect the travelling public. 
About twenty miles from Geelong we get 
well into the “ Bush,” colonial term for 
forest, but applied generally to the 
country, the term arising from the fact, 
that the forests are mostly scrubby and 
bush-like, The ground eontinues equally 
as level, and the grass and flowers still 
mére luxuriant and gaudy than upon the 
open plains, The variety of forest trees 
are few, and none of the American, trees, 
except the sweet-gum, which grows abun- 
dantly and to a good size, and indicates, 
as with us, a good soil, A peculiar tree, 


called the scaly-bark, is quite abundant, 
which sheds its bark instead of its leaves, 
there being no frost to kill the latter, ex- 
cept in the extreme Southern portion of 
the;colony ; the ground is strewn with the 
long strips of bark and dead leaves, 


which, during the hot winds, often take 
fire spontaneously; this bark is used 
much in building hats by the natives, 
and also for fuel generally. The wild 
cherry tree, so peculiar in its fruit, is 
frequently seen; it resembles the peach 
tree much in size and colour; the cherry 
is a small red berry, haying the stone on 
the outside; but it is not considered good 
to eat, and could hardly be called by the 
name, Many varieties of evergreen are 
to be seen everywhere; a low, scrubby 
and prickly bush is very common in the 
forest, further on, and does much dam- 
age to both skin and clothes of the ven- 
turesome traveller; this is called the 
“‘serubb,” and is generally shunned by 
both animals and natives. I saw no trees 
fit for building purposes, and believe 
there are none—all have to be imported 
from the States. One peculiar feature of 
the forest is, that it affords no “shade, 
caused by the leaves turning their edges 
to the sun, and to their narrow shape, 
thus giving scarcely any relief to man 
or beast from the scorching rays. The 
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forest is made quite melodious as we ad- 
vance, with the screaching of parrots, 
magpies, monkeys, and cuckatoos, all 
making day hideous with their unearthly 
sounds. Many varieties of parrets abound, 
and all of beautiful plumage—the white 
and black cuckatoo are very pretty ; they 
always indicate rain by their presence 
and noise. The larger animals, as the 
“Emu,” kangaroo; “ Dingo,” or wild 
dog, and the wild horse, are further in 
the interior, and seldom to be seen in the 
settfed districts. As we near Ballaarat, 
small farms are more numerous, and the 
“stations” more frequent, as our pockets 
give evidence. When within five miles 
of the city, we ascend a gap in the chain 
of low mountains, which separate the 
valley from the seaboard; upon gaining 
the summit, a fine view is to be had.of 
the entire valley, with the city of Ballaa- 
ratin its centre and over the surrounding 
hills. Here was the grand centre of all 
the hopes and joys of thousands, who had 
crossed the perilous ocean, left friends, 
homes and country, to gain this isolated, 
barren spot in an unknown world; and 
as I gazed upon it, like thousands of 
others had done, how many had left it in 
disappointment and sorrow. A very 
rapid descent is now made; the road 
still more crowded; tents, cabins, and 
teams, are scattered on each side, show- 
ing that we were actuallyin a city—which, 
in these regions, is composed of nothing 
more. One more “station,” at which a 
general “shout” is had all round, ex- 
pressions of friendship passed, wishes of 
“pockets full of nuggets,” “ good strike,” 
&c., given, and with four fine greys, we 
made our enérée into this wonderful city 
of Ballaarat, which is said to have sprung 
up in one night; be it as it may, it 
left the ground in a* very up-turned con- 
dition,'for upon every side, for miles, are 
the marks of the miner; these were 
worn-out ‘claims,’ where the first 
‘* strikes”, were made, and were en- 
tirely deserted, save by a few Chinese. 
We enter the Southern end, dash through 
the principal street at the same galloping 
speed, and at last find ourselves in front of 
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Batles’, hotel at 5 o’clock, having made 
the distance of fifty-four miles in six 
hours, including stoppages. 


~ 


The Man About Washington.. 
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As the reader may be fatigued, I will 


defer a -description of Ballaarat for a 
special number. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE MAN ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


A prodigiously smart fellow, but utter- 
ly good for nothing. It is not known 
cértainly where he comes from. Some 
say one place, syme another; others as- 
sert, confidently, that he is a sprout of 
the Washington soil, an Ornithorhyncus 
of humanity, never discovered outside of 
the Federal City. His hot blood and his 
reckless habits, would indicate a South- 
ern origin, but his own name for himself, 
and one altogether appropriate, is that 
which Webster’s Dictionary says is given 
to the large North American salamander, 
namely, “ Hell-bender,” He may be seen 
anywhere between Georgetown and the 
Congressional Burying Ground, very sel- 
dom at the Navy Yard, never at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, except during a National 
Medical Convention, and always at the 
Faro-banks, and the Hotels. He is easily 
mistaken at times for an attaché of the 
Legations, a Congressman or an Episco- 
pal clergyman, for he affects the nature 
of Proteus, according to the state of his 
exchequer, or the condition of his con- 
science ; being subject at intervals to 
streaks of luck and sharp twinges of re- 
morse. Again, his aspect is as unequi- 
vocal ne that of an Opera Singer or a 
Professor of Balloonery. You may “spot” 
him with absolute certainty only when he 
is, in the classical parlance of Beau Hick- 
man, in nudo silice, on a naked rock—-that 
is to say, out of money. 

His life is an impossible see-saw, in 

‘ which the plank describes three declen- 
sions for every ascension. To day, you 
see him arrayed in the latest agony, his 
overcoat thrown open to show his new 
vest and pantaloons, his hat as slick as 
the top gf a box of patent Blacking, a 
gold headed cane in his hand, and twenty- 

seven lottery tickets in his vest pocket. 





Now he struts down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, ‘with the air of General Andrew 
Washington, who intended to buy New 
York if it suited him. Now he address- 
esa Senator by his last name, ‘‘ Good 
morning, Seward,” and has a look out of 
the eye that makes a tailor or a boarding- 
house keeper quail. Now he will invite 
you to dine with him at Prindle’s, or 
Hall’s and lend you “ a stake” with suave 
condescension. To-morrow, his overcoat 
and hat remain, but the former is button- 
ed up, the latter does not set so jauntily 
on hig head, seems insecure in its place 
and inclines fearfully towards the pawn- 
broker’s shop when the owner is passing 
one. His pantaloons do not correspond 
with his overcoat; in fact the two seem 
not to have even a speaking acquaintance. 
The defiant look has faded, and given 
place toa hungry glitter—the borrowing 
light, a searching, uneasy glare, never 
forgotten by those who have beheld it and 
writhed under its irritatiug magnetism. 
The gold-headed cane and the strut are 
gone, gastrocnemeii muscles have become 
flaccid, the calf of the leg has disappear- 
ed, as if it had been eaten by the prodi- 
gal son, the stp is feeble and uncertain. 
Ye man about Washington is now more 
respectful when he accosts people, says 
“ Mister” quite politely, seems abstracted 
and yet anxious, examines the hotel re- 
gisters with pertinacity to see who has 
come, and even eyes strangers like one 
meditating an attack on a fortress, whose 
strength may or may not be invincible. 
Now it is that he brightens up when you 
ask him to take a drink, as if a new 
opening presented itself tohim. Now he 
calls upon slight acquaintances early in 
the morning, before they are out of bed, 
and after sitting down and jumping up a 
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half dozen times, suddenly bethinks him 
tu ask the loan of a few dollars, which he 
does, but with not near so much of the 
off-hand, careless manner as he would 
like. And now a tailor isa terror to him 
and a boarding-house keeper an abhor- 
rence. 

The third day, brings another and a 
fearful change. He stands revealed in 
the dingy deformity of his oldest and his 
only suit of clothes. The hat he wears 
is one he hurled into a corner three days 
ago, swearing he would die before he 
would wear it again. His coat a scare- 
crow would reject with indignation ; his 
pantaloons are too short, bulged at the 
knees, half-tattered at the flap ; his vest 
is invisible; his.shoes are split in the 
uppers and worn to the sole on the inside 
of the heel; his cravat is frayed, and his 
shirt-bosom pinned with big brassy pins. 
His chin and throat bristle with beard, 
his head is shaved to keep down cerebral 
excitement, his face is red and broken out 
with copper-colored splotches, and his eye 
is fierce as a tiger’s at bay, He is dan- 
gerous now. Nothing would please him 
bettér than a fight, it matters little with 


wham. Before night he will be in a po- 
lice*office, fur thrashing a money lender, 
or a clerk, who looked at him. You en- 
counter him on some of the cross streets, 
walking slowly but savagely along, indif- 
ferent to his appearance and bent on some 


deed of desperation. You ask him how 
he is, With an oath that makes your 
blood run cold, he tells you he “ is per- 
fectly miserable,” damns the administra- 
tion, the whole Congress, mankind, and 
himself. The intensity with which he 
curses money lenders and faro-dealers, is 
something.really horrible. He leaves 
you with a ferocious sneer, as if he wish- 
ed you to know how thoroughly he hated 
and despised you. How he manages to 
keep alive during this dark period, no one 
knows. ‘He will not tell, nor can you 
find out, try as you may. He has friends, 
who never fail to rescue him in the nick 
of time, but for‘days and weeks they are 
as ignorant of his whereabouts and_ his 
means of subsistence as the veriest stran- 
ger. If the truth were known, it would 
be found that some woman has taken 
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care of him, for he is a handsome fellow 
and has always a number of amours on 
hand. ; , 
If he is unprincipled, which is rarely 
the case—strange to say, considering the 
desperate straits to which he is often 
driven—“ he “ weeds a wide row,” until 
he is found out. Rents the best room in 
a second class hotel, or next to the best 
in a first clase, puts on airs which Ches- 
terfield, Sir Charles Grandison, or the 
Earl St. Germans might envy, orders the 
landlord to send cigars and wine to his 
apartments with the coolest audacity, al- 
lows neither himself nor his friends to 
pay for anything, has obsequious hack- 
men at his back, patronizes newspaper 
correspondents and young members of 
Congress, takes the most brilliant belles 
of the season to a private box at the 
Opera, talkes about ‘‘ my friend, Mrs, C— 
or Mrs. D—,’’ abuses the President’s din- 
ners, as if be were in the habit of being 
invited to them, and damns with faint 
praise the cuisine of the British Minister. 
It is delightful to encounter him at this 
palmy period. His talk—and he talks 
admirably—is an unbroken tissue of the 
most startling, yet plausible and interest- 
ing lies. He deceives you so completely, 
so agreeably, that when his brief career 
is run and he doffs the lion’s skin and 
appears the ass, or rather the fox he re- 
ally is, you experience nothing but re- 
gret.. Ile has fought any number of du- 
els. ‘‘When young De La Houssaye 
compelled me to call him to the field, I 
regretted it. He was a man of promise, 
like myself an old young man, say 22 
years of age, and I hated to shoot him. 
But self-defence you know. He was the 
best shot in New Orleans, He had stab- 
bed me in the lobby of the Varieties about 
a little matter with his sister, a girl ray- 
ishingly beautiful, a pure type’ of Creole 
loveliness. You will find her likeness 
somewhere in that drawer, I believe. 
Yes, that’s it. You see for yourself how 
beautiful she was. Poor Eugenie! Hous- 
saye’s ball passed under my left arm, just 
on a line horizontally with my heart; 
mine struck him in the temple. He died 
immediately. In leaving the field, 1 was 
obliged to pass the body, but held Euge- 
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tnie’s handkerchief: between me and it, 
There was some noise over the affair. 
The whole family swore vengeance | 
against me, and I fled for a couple of years 


to South America. They will kill me 
yet. Well, I’ve lived fast, had a good 
time, and you may bet your life that the 
man who undertakes to kill me will get 
as good as he sends. I always go arm- 
ed.” And he exhibits a revolver and 
bowie-knife magnificently mounted with 
silver. 

This expression, “‘ you may > heb ~ 
life,” and one other, ‘‘ the Jack win,” 
stead of “ the Jack won,’’ so common ‘in 
the lower grade of faro-banks, are signs 
by which he may be detected. There are 
scarcely any others, for he is not without 
education, and only constant association 
with low gamblers, could make him guil- 
ty of such a grammatical error as that 
about the Jack. He has exquisite taste 
in clothes, wears them like a gentleman, 
and would pass almost anywhere as a 
man of good birth and breeding, a little 
spoiled by vanity perhaps, but still a 
gentleman. 

On the other hand, if he be a man of 
principle, he never goes deliberately to 
work to swindle and tell lies. He will 
own he is flush, and let you know how he 
became so, whether by cards, the lottery, 
or the rashness of somebody’s generosity. 
His quarrels with his tailors are com- 
posed by a fight, or a frank admission of 
inability to pay; and his settlements for 
board would always be prompt if it were 
not for his “d—d luck.” Tle procures a 
tolerably regular supply of clean linen 
by making love to his washerwoman, 
with such success, sometimes, as to in- 
duce one to believe him capable of play- 
ing the part, complexions reversed, of 
Othello to Desdemona. Certainly he can 
tell of “‘ hair breadth ’scapes” enough to 
win the sympathy of a heart even harder 
than that of the most ancient and re- 
peatedly duped washerwoman. He has 
been everywhere, seen everything, done 
all that man could do, and suffered more 
than any living mortal. 

He has served under Doniphan, Kit 
Carson, Wm. Walker, and fought in 

Kansas. He has “prospected’’ in the 
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Sierras, posted bills in California, kept 
tavern in Oregon, helped build the wagon 
road in New Mexico, practised as a 
prophet among the Mormons of Utah, 
sold rum in Honululu, owned, at one 
time, half the richest “lead” in Aus- 
tralia, tended-:sheep in New Zealand, 
served on board a whaling vessel, and 
edited a newspaper in Texas. In-Wash- 
ington, he has been clerk in two or more 
Departments, clerk of a House Commit- 
tee, corresponded with newspapers, pub- 
lished political pamphlets, written and | 
reported speeches, played the orator alike. 
in Virginia and New York, belonged to 
all parties, and stuck to nothing. Ile 
would succeed at anything if he could 
only gain his consent to be steady. An 
easy, elegant, and even powerful writer, 
his contributions have appeared in the 
best papers and periodicals in the land. 
As a clerk, his skill, knowledge of busi- 
ness, arid aptitude for acquiring quickly, 
have made him so valuable, that in spite 
of repeated and flagrant delinquencies, 
he retains his place, and is only driven 
out by his own disgust at continuous 
labour. His letters to newspapers never 
fail to create a sensation, so fearless are 
they, so full of fiery sarcasm and original 
information. He would make a first rate 
lawyer or editor, if he would apply him- 
self. But he won’t apply himself. - In 
truth, he can’t. The grain of his consti- 
tution, like that of curled maple, is much 
too tortuous for straightening. A snake. 
must assume the coil before he can strike. 
A Man About Washington must lead a 
twisted existence, in order to discharge 
his functions properly. While at work, 
he is a very effective machine, but he is 
driven by an oscillating engine, and he 
is the machine, of all others, for “ turn- 
ing irregular forms.” 

It is hard to say which Of his passions 
is the strongest. They alternate: first 
cards, then wine, then women, and so on. 
His rage for lottery tickets is very odd. 
He can’t recall the time when he bought 
the first one, he never knew the hour 
when he didn’t own one, and he expects 
to draw enough with the last one to pay 
all his debts and his funeral expenses 
besides. In moments of despair, when 
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he is furious from drink and losses at 
Faro, when his whole wardrobe wouldn’t 
buy a breakfast, he contrives to keep a 
lottery ticket, and with it the hope of 
winning a prize by 12 o’clock to-day or 
to-morrow. It saves him from suicide. 
If you are introduced to him, he inquires 
‘your age, and buys a ticket correspond- 
ing to it. Ifa hack passes, he looks at 
the number, and buys a ticket with that 
number on it. If he goes to an oyster cel- 
lar, and in helping himself to crackers, 
finds three joined together, he buys a 
ticket accordingly. He will buy a ticket 
with the age of your grandmother on it, 
if you will tell him how old she is. He 
numbers the spots on ‘his nails, the 
bumps on his face, the members of the 
military company that is passing, or of 
the congregation at church, the rents in 
his shirt-bosom, the inches around his 
wrist, the yards from one house toanother, 
and applies them prophetically to the 
purchase of tickets. Occasionally he 
wins large sums, but his winnings are all 
wasted in buying more tickets at higher 
prices. In a word, the entire permuta- 
tions of earth and of air serve but to assist 
him in studying out new combinations in 
various lotteries, and his last request to 
his physician will be to procure a ticket 
corresponding to the number of nails in 
his coffin. 

Tle lodges in the sixth story of an ob- 
scure hotel, or up three flights of stairs 
in a boarding- house known only to him- 
self. Ilis room is about nine feet square, 
with one window looking out on a blank 
wall, and his furniture consists of a bed, 
an empty closet, an antediluvian bureau, 
two chairs, a small table with the top 
split in half, a set of dominoes, a towel 
and a mantelpiece. At the foot of the 
bed, in the corner near the window, he 
has a collapsed leather trunk, which 
looks as if it had been cobbled by a 
Nubian saddler out of uneven strips of 
Egyptian darkness, and has the print of 
the bottom of a black bottle in the dust 
on its top. The chambermaid neglects 
his apartment, because he has taken a 
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fancy to the girl on the lower floor, and 
brings her, twice a week, a twelve-and- 
half cents bungh of flowers, bought of 
the bouquet man at the National Hotel, 
or forgotten to be returned to the lady he 
danced with at the hop at Smith’s. He 
has a blunt razor, and Razor-strop Man’s 
strop; the former he uses to pare his 
corns with, and cut Bologna sausage; the 
latter he keeps by him in bed to throw 
at the rats. His brush and comb are 
good; his \weakness, like Samson’s 
strength, being in his hair, which he 
paris from the middle of his forehead 


-clear down to the fourth cervical vertebra. 


To this lofty apartment he invites you to 
play whist. If you accept, you soon learn 
that the dominoes are used as counters, 
and that your host has no credit at the 
bar, for he always sends the money down 
with the order. If you go again on New 
Year’s Day, you receive “nothing but 
plain old whiskey, gentlemen. It’s the 
best I’ve got, and you are mighty wel- 
come to it. Here’s to you, and many 
returns of the day. Let’s all go to Wil- 
lard’s and get some egg-nog.. Anybody 
gota quarter? We'll all ride, It’s not 
respectable to walk.” 

Not that he is unwilling to pay the 
fare. If he had but six cents in the 
world he would hail an omnibus and ride 
a square in order to get rid of it. And 
it would delight him, were it in his 
power, to pay for all things at all times, 
or evén occasionally, seeing that one 
good turn deserves another. 

As to the finale of the Man About 
Washington, little can be told, because 
little is known. As he came, so he de- 
parts. After he has run his race, see- 
sawed his seé-saw, fought his fights, bor- 
rowed his money, and bought his tickets, 
we can say of him as Tully said of 
Cataline, “ Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.’’ 
He is gone, and that is all we know 
about it. His place is soon filled. As 
the milk-teeth give way to make room 
for the grinders, so another Man About 
Washington, and a much harder case, 
reigns in his stead. 
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A LETTER FROM A VILLAGE BRIDE TO A FRIEND IN THE CITY, AND 
THE REPLY THERETO. 





Vou.—XXXITI—29 
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WRITTEN BY MRS. S. A. DINKINS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Well, here I am, Kate, settled snugly for life, 

And duly install’d, as the “ Doctor’s Young Wife,” 
In a dear little cottage, recess’d from the street, 
With beautiful garden, as tasteful. as neat— 

Some excellent servants, I am thankful for that, 
And quite reconciled to a tortoise-shell cat; 

A pet of my husband's, who vows I must take 
Good care of this ex-queen, deposed for my sake! 
I’m very contented, nay, happier now, 

Than when your dear lips were last press’d to my brow, 
For, in my fast-increasing knowledge of life, 
Believe me, no maid is as blest as a wife 

Yet there’s one blight, I own—like mildew it fell— 
Bend down your ear close, while I solemnly tell, 
Of this monster of evil, who ventures so near 

My beautiful Eden—-Oh! Katie, beware 

Of this serpent in ambush, tho’ call'd by the name, 
Of Ennui er Duliness—they are one and the same. 


The “ Doctor’s” attending his cases, ’tis true, 

I’m a bad case myself, for I’ve nothing to do ; 
Only married a month, my trousseau all new, 
How then can I find any sewing to do? 

I’ve answer’d all letters, save this one of yours, 
Paid ev’ry visit, entertained some sad bores ; 
Read over the papers, and talked of the news, 
Bat spite of all this, I still have the blues. . 

One can’t be forever poring over a book, 

Although it might give quite a classical look; 
How lonely I am!—Heigh ho! What a life! 
Take warning and ne’er be an M. D.’s young wife. 
I fancy I hear you ask, “ Where can he be? 

Why don’t he come home, it’s time to have tea, 
Or anything, but_this provoking e nui; \ 
Such conduct, I own, would fail to suit me.” 


I’ve looked at my watch fif y times I declare 

And fancied each moment the truant was here; 
Then thonght of a nap in this grand old arm-¢chair, 
To dream of his Lordship and wake when I hear 
His step in the hall—when, hark! there goes the bell; 
Enter boy with a message—“ Miss Smith ar‘nt so well, 
And sends for the Doctor; besides, her half-sister 

Is very bad off, and thinks that a blister 

Might do her some good ;—here’s a specimen fair, 
Of realities versus dream-land, my dear! 


I’ve tried it again, but first stirr’d wp the fire, - 

And near, plac'd his slippers, 1 know he’ll require ; 
Dropp’d the curtains left up to mock my own eyes, © 
For the last gleam of day had long left the skies. 
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Another loud peal—* What is it, girl, quick?” 

“ Mr. Jones sends respects, his wife’s very sick, 

And wants some more pills’”—I could almost exclaim: 

“No more of that, Hal, an’ thou lov’st me,” for shame, 

That I can’t have a nap, or a dream to beguile, . 
The hours unblest by my husband's sweet smile. 


You’ve asked how I pass, dear, the mornings away, 
They are the least irksome of all the long day. 
Breakfast over, I ramble all over the lot, 

Pussy feed—dinner order,—in every spot 

My eyes, like good sentinels, look earnestly, 

To see if all’s just as he'd like it to be; 

Then my dress must be changed for a walk or a drive, 
Or visiting old friends of -his; quite a hive 

Of these I can claim ; no great acquisition, 

Yet all must do penance in life fer position. 

But how to get over the long hours now, 

Till twilight is past, and night bends her brow? 
Star-crowned and glorious, but dearer to me, 
Because it brings him I most love to see. 














If I only.could banish this loneliness drear, 

That follows the absence of one that's so dear, 

1 could almost advise you to take an M. D., 

If to live in the city you both would agree. 

’*Tis easy enough to dispatch the small notes, 

(That come faster by far than the Mayoralty’s votes,) 
To the first Druggist’s store you can mention, but think 











Of the mountains of paper, the rivers of ink, 
That would gather around, every day of your life, 
If a good country Doctor e’er called you his wife! 





Now one caution more, don’t decide hastily, 
For this, as a clause, in the contract should be, 
Never give your consent for your house to be made 
The sign-post of your husband’s profession or trade ; 
If coaxed in the honey-moon, boldly refuse, 

For an “ Office” so near would give you the blues. 
Better marry a blacksmith, and make up his fire, 

Or wed the first shoe-black you chance to admire, 
Than live over or next to the office, whose bell 

Rings with more fatal gloom, than Duncan’s last knell. 


» 


Hogarth might have valued what you would despise, 
The motley assembly that meets your poor eyes, 

As you gaze from the window to catch the last ray 
Of the beautiful sunlight fading away ; 

When, lo! what a group of strange beings are found 
On the spot which, to you, is thrice hallowed ground. 


LT nian ge woes 





[n spite of my argument, Kate, I’m afraid, 
You'd wed one before you would die an old maid ; 
But ere you accept the first who may offer, 

Think of all I have said, nor deem me a scoffer 
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Of mankind in general, if now I assert, 

Your real country Doctor ne’er gets his desert; 

No matter if sent for in cold or in rain, 

“He always @&mes late, or is sure to complain, 

Of being called out in such cerrible weather ;” 
Says the patient, whose patience’s gone altogether, 
Yet thinks not of him, who fatigued and worn out, 
Must go at all hazards, for fear that a doubt 

Of “ baby’s” first tooth, or Johnny’s last fall, 
Should shroud the whole village in funeral pall! 
No need, then, to. multiply instances, dear, 

Of exaction, ingratitude, found everywhere ; 

Nor think that the Doctor’s well paid for all this ; 
Alas! now, your ignorance really is bliss. 

Know, henceforth, that scarcely one visit in ten, 
Increases the weight of his purse, yet the men 
Oft grumble when handed the bills so long due, 
Wonder if the items are just and true; 

Mutter, “ He surely will be rich at this rate.” 
What were Job and his trials to these, my dear Kate? 


Excuse me, I’m getting excited, I fear, 
And my paper’s exhansted~—are you, too, my dear? 
Then, adieu for the present; write soon—don’t be chary 
Of gossip, advic@§or best love to 

Mary. 


é REPLY 


To A “‘LETRER FROM A VILLAGE BRIDE.” 


Amid the crowded city, with its bustle, noise and strife, 
Destiny has plac’d my home—lI lead a happy life,— 
For many are the memories of girlish truth and love, 
That crowd upon me as along that path I often rove ; R 
Where groups of school-girls, as we were, so gaily tripp'd each day, 
Of all that class I’m left alone—the rest are far away. 

Some have taken names and rings, in other homes to dwell, 

Some sleep, alas! the eternal sleep—ah! none, indeed can tell 

Of those who studied then—who best fulfilled her part, 

Or took Life’s lessons home, and thus strengthen’d mind afd heart. 
And now, at last, dear Mary, you have left me, to preside 

In all vour grace and dignity, as “Country Doctor’s Bride !* 

For your letter, fragrant with such pure, refreshing air, 

Accept my thanks—your new home, from the sketch, indeed,_,is fair ; 
And then your husband, Mary, ah! you’re proud of him I see, 
Altho’ you write in such a melancholy strain to me— 

Of. dullness, blues, alas, ennui! and all those ugly things, 

i cut them long ago, just as we did our bonnet-strings, 

When in our haste we’d make a knol, and not a bow, for sooth, 

We do the same in after years, with less of haste than truth. 


. Excuse the pun, if only for that smile upon your face, 


Nor let aught in this letter, sueh pretty things displace. 
You know I never was a friend to clouds, at any time, 
And question if I'd notice them, but for the sake of rhyme; 
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But something of a lecturer, I undertook to be! 
I think in that, i'm much improv’d, and just tu let you see, 
I shall commence forthwith ; now listen, dear, I pray, 
To what, in real kind-heartedness, 1 am abort to say. 


In all well-regulated homes, it is the lady’s sphere, 

To have the guests selected, with very special care; 

No uncongenial one mars the pleasure of the rest, 

Or puts their kind forbearance to too severe a test. 

Say, how in this sweet home of yours, could you leave a place, 
Where that “ monster of evil” could dare to show his face ? 

With a pretty house—kind husband, good servants, too, you say, 
What need of more, to make your life a long, bright, sunny day ? 
Perbaps, if sometimes you would take in your hand the broom, 
Besides the dust, you’d often sweep away as much of gloom. 

Ah! Mary, dear, ’tis plain you have, too much precious time 
Upon those pretty hands of yours—and thoughts that will not chime 
In unison with Nature, and the glorious things around ; 

The eyes that should be upwards raised, are fasten’d on the ground. 
Thus the mole-hills at your feet, are greatly magnified, 

Becoming mountains, that too oft the light of Heav'n hide. 

If round the village, sometimes, you’d condescend to walk, 

With ev’ry humble soul yon meet, have some friendly talk— 

Ask kindly, “How does mother get?” “ Has father work to do?” 
Your heart would wake up, Mary, no logger you'd feel blue. 
Think how blest your lot must be, contrasted with all those, 

To whom you might give sympathy and comfort, when the woes 
Of life press heavily on hearts, as pure as is your own, * 
Although, ’tis true, in different spheres their destinies are thrown. 


“ Nothing i0 do,” love? Nay, if a stranger, you are yet, 

To the wants of those around, are there none that you have met, 
Who can show you where sad poverty hides her pallid face, 

Or sickness and affliction often find a place ? 

Where children grow up untutor’d, uncar’d for, every side? 
Because so.many, like yourself, cannot kill time or pride ? 

Time, which, to them, is precious as the number’d hours that pass 
With the quickly flowing sands of life, through socrow’s hour-glass. 
And what have we to do with pride, when mis’ry calls aloud— 

Of what availeth this, when we need nothing but the shroud ? 

Will not the thought of goodly deeds, their certain blessings bring ¢ 
Yes, in your heart, a gushing fount of tenderness will spring ; 
Making the earth more beautiful, and driving far away, 

That odious ennui, oft caus'd by indolence, they say. 


Rouse thee, Mary, dear, nor sit brooding o’er your hearth, 

As if loneliness were punishment, and solitude no worth; 

_ Each have a proper tendency, and yours should waken now— 

A wish to bring forth smiles, instead of clouds, upon some brow; 
Bright’ning with its reflected light, your own, my darling friend, 
And to that lovely countenance, a holier radiance lend. 

Now, as to your “gude mon,” I’m sure lie has no time to mope, 
His hours are precious, and his face brings joyousness and hope ; 
Or sometimes sets the seal, alas! of death, on love and truth, 
Yet, welcome his footstep, in the home of age or youth! 
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Think you, Mary, dear, because a country Doctor’s life 

Has cares and trials, (great, I own.) his well-belov’d wife— 
May dub Ws patients ingrates, cast imputations, too, 

When gold is not forthcoming, tho’ perhaps ‘tis justly due? 
You should feel the gratitude, you say they need so much, 
That he whos@¢name you bear, can, with a single tonch, 


Dispel the clouds of sorsow, and brighten homes and hearts, 


By knowledge of those mysteries which medicine imparts. 
Your hand should be the first to raise the drooping head, 
To cool the fever’d brain, and with gentle voice and tread, 
Minister to those whom God has plac’d within your reach, 
And lessons of philanthrophy and charity thus teach! _ 
I’ve read your heart, I knew it well, its latent powers, too, 
Oh! do notiet them dormant lie, while there’s so much to do! 
Brood not in idleness, but let your sympathies extend, 
To those who need a kindly voice, a sister or a friend ;_ 

< So bright will seem the world, so full of joy and bliss, 

“You'll marvel at the change so great, and wealth of happiness ! 

Around the name of him you love, and you feel proud to own, 
A holier light, a sacred ray, of goodness shall be thrown; 


. ..° Like the * virtuous women” in the book of Holy Writ. 


Your “ price above rubies” shall be, and piety shall sit, 
As a crown.upon your brow, while, again, like her of yore, 
Your husband shall rise upand call you blessed evermore! 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 


BY W. S. GRAYSON, OF MISSISSIPPI. © 


The criminal code of Louisiana has, as 
an introduction, an argument on capital 
punishment, some of the positions of 
which it would do well seriously to con- 
sider. * 

Few questions are of more importance 
to the conscientious civilian, than the 
ground, in morals, on which reposes the 
right of the social body to take the life of 
one of its members. 

The right of punishment at all, the 
right to inflict pain in the physical organ- 
ization of men,—the right to inflict tem- 
poral or bodily punishments of any char- 
acter, is a question of very grave impor- 
tance. We cannot fail to perceive its im- 
portance, when we, for one single mo- 
ment, reflect that temporal or bodily pun- 
ishment, is, as a sanction, wholly avoid- 
ed in the Divine government. 

There is, therefore, no precedent in the 


moral government of tha Creator, for our 
resort to pain of body, as a method of se- 
curing the public welfare,—the social 
concord, We wish the reader to under- 
stand us as holding to the right of society 
to punish temporally, while the Divine 
Law only punishes in a future or eternal 
life, but we predicate this right, not on 
its conformity with the Divine method of 
resorting to a future life, and to is sanc- 
tions, but on grounds connected with the 
welfare of society in this present temporal 


life, 2 


Every man is familiar with the fact that - 


under the government of moral or divine 
law, the punishment of ‘guilty men—of 
men whose conduct is injurious to the 
well-being of the social state, is held in 
reservation, If immoral men are punish- 
ed at all, certainly they often escape ; as 
a general rule, escape it in this tempo- 





* The argument of Edward Livingston on Capital Punishment, considered. 
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ral life. Bence the method of the Divine 
government is not to resort to temporal 
injuries, to pain of body—to loss of tem- 
poral estate—but to the issues of an es- 
tate hereafter. Hence it follows, since 
we, in this temporal Jife, cannot inflict 
any punishments but those that affect the 
mere body of man, and the enjoyments 
of our physical nature, we must obvious- 
ly either cease to have any sanction for 
our laws of civil government, or we must 
do what the moral law especially avoids. 
If we punish at all, we must inflict the 
pain on the body, and not on the immor- 
tal man, for we cannot punish otherwise 
than temporally. The question on hand 
is, have we the right in the civil rule to 
which we subject ourselves, to depart 
from the method pursued by the Creator, 
in the moral government of our world? 
We hold that we have. Why we so hold, 
we shall endeavour herein plainly to set 
forth. . 


Mr. Livingston, in the argument to 
which allusion has been made, claims that 
men have the right of homicide only in 
cases of self-defence. He says, “‘ the only 
true foundation for the right of inflicting 
death, is the preservation of existence.” 
The resort to homicide in cases of self- 
preservation, is defended by him on the 
ground, not that homicide is abstractly 
right, but on the ground of necessity. 


The question in issue is the right of 
man-killing,—or homicide. 


Mr. Livingston says, ‘‘ Therefore the 
positions with which I set out seem to be 
proved—that the right to inflict death ex- 
ists, but that it must be in defence either 
of individual or social existence; and 
that it is limited, to the case where no 
other alternative remains to prevent the 
threatened destruction. In order to judge 
whether there is any necessity for call- 
ing this abstract right into action, we 
must recollect the duty imposed upon so- 
ciety of protecting its members, derived, 
if we have argued correctly, from the so- 
cial nature of man, independently of any 
implied contract. While we can imagine 
society to be in so rude and imperfect a 
state as to render the performance of this 
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duty impossible, without taking the life 
of the aggressor, we must concede the 
right. But is ther@™ny such state of so- 
ciety? Certainly none in the civilized 
world, and our laws are made for. civili- 


»zed man. Imprisonment is an obvious 


ahd effecftial alternative; therefore in 
civilfzed society, in the usual course of 
events, we can never suppose it necessary 
and of course never lawful.” Mr. Liv- 
ingston continues—Life, “ the gift of the 
Creator, seems by the universal desire to 
preserve it, which he has infused into 
eyery part of his animal creation, to be 
intended as the only one which he did 
not intend to place at our disposal. But 
it may be said, what becomes of our 
other rights? Are personal liberty, per- 
sonal inviolability and private property, 


‘to be held at the will of any strong inva- 


der? How are these to be defended, if 
you restrain the right to take life to the 
single case of defence against an attack 
upon existence? To this it is answered : 
Society being a natural state, those who 
compose it have collectively natural 
Week Whenever any of those 
things, which are the objects of associa- 
tion, life, liberty, or property, are ‘assail- 
ed, the force of the whole social body 
must be exerted for its preservation, . 

Society has the right only to defend that 
which the individuals who compose it have 
a right to defend, or to defend itself, that 
is to say, its own existence, and to de- 
stroy any individual, or any other society 
which shall attempt its destruction. But 
this, as in the case of individuals, must 
be only while the attempt is making, and 
when there is no other means to defeat it. 
And it is in that sense only that I under- 
stand the word so often used, so often 
abused and so little understood,—neces- 
sity. .... I come then to the conelu- 
sion in which I desire most explicitly to 
be understood, that although the right to 
punish with death may be abstractly con- 
ceded to exist in certain articles and un- 
der certain circumstances, which might 
make it necessary, yet, composed as soci- 
ety now is, these circumstances cannot 
reasonably be supposed to occur; that 
therefore no necessity and of course no 









































right to inflict death, as a punishment, 
does exist.” 

The error that lies in the above reason- 
ing, consists in failing to put the defence 
of all ¢emporal punishment on the same 
ground—the ground of necessity. 

If A. makes attempt to kill B., then 
B. is under a necessity to inflict the pun- 
ishment of death on him, and if he does 
so, the ground that makes the killing, 
proper, in a moral point of view is the 
force of circumstances. A man disposed 
to kill, otherwise than in self-defence,— 
in other words,—a murderer, is one who 
disturbs the welfare of society. His pres- 
ence in the relations of social life places 
the -body-politic, in circumstances of a 
peculiar character. Society, under these 
circumstances is forced to make an alter- 

“native choice, It must either inflict the 
punishment of death on the murderer, or 
it must submit to the ruin of the social 
state. Under these circumstances, its 
method of action is circumscribed to a 
painful necessity. Society is not permit- 
ted to act towards the man as it would 
prefer to act were the circumstances dif- 
ferent. If he were a good member of so- 
ciety, if his conduct did not ruin social 
security, society would and should desire 
to protect his life. 

I make these observations to show that 
the ground of defence for resort to the 
punishment of death, is one restricted to 
peculiar facts. Hence, if this be so, the 
rule for those peculiar facts is an excep- 
tion. 

Society has a right to punish with 
death, but the law is an exception from 
the general rule, and therefore not to be 
defended on general principles. 

We may defend the rule that society 
shall protect the lives of its citizens—that 
is to say—shall not kill—shall not resort 
to homicide, or man-killing, on general 
principles. 

To defend any rule of conduct, on gen- 
eral principles, is to defend it on the 
ground that it is abstractly right, and yet 
not right under all circumstances—not 
right under peculiar circumstances. 

The law that proclaims to society, thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not punish with 


- 
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death, is a rule of general truth; is a 
rule, right in the abstract,—right theo- 
retically—and hence is the general rule. 


Now, if under the force of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, a different rule—one that says 
society must kill, must punish with death, 
is resorted to, this rule is not beyond the 
reach of justification, because it is oppo- 
sed to the general rule. All general 
rules of right demand to be modified, so 
as to he accommodated to the change of 
circumstances. 


When society proceeds to inflict death 
on a wicked man,—on a murderer, it 
does not proceed on the general rule of 
right. The general rule requires that 
society shall protect the lives of its mem- 
bers. 

We justify society in inflicting the pun- 
ishment of death, on the same ground 
precisely, on which we justify a single 
member of that society in resorting to 
killing, and that is, on the ground that 
peculiar circumstances call for the exer- 
cise of rules suited to excepted cases,— 
rules in their character entirely excep- 
tional. They are rules excepted from the 
general rule. The general rule of right 
demands that I shall not kill one of my 
fellow-citizens in society with me. The 
general rule demands that I shall love 
him—shall seek to protect and to guard 
him againstall injury. But if he, forget- 
ful of the true rule of social life, seeks to 
destroy my existence, he places me under 
peculiar circumstances—-circumstances 
that make the general rule wholly inap- 


plicable—under those facts I am to resort ' 


to a rule other than the general one and 
that is the ohe that says to me—kill him 
in self-defence. If I obey this excepted 
principle, suited to my peculiar circum- 
stances, I do not pretend to justify my 
conduct on general principles—but_ be- 
cause of the necessity that urged, and 
that therefore justified my departure from 
it. 

I was, by the force of circumstances, 
necessitated either to be killed’ myself, or 
to kill, If I prefer to kill, I plead in 
justification, the force of circumstances. 
Circumstances forces me to do what, on 
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general principles, I exceedingly abhor 
and condemn. 

What is the philosophy of necessity to 
which resort is had, in order to justify 
departures from general rules of right? 

It is, that it is always necessary and 
proper for a man to act with the highest 
wisdom under the varying circumstances 
of human life, It means that the highest 
wisdom, or the wisest rule of conduct is 
not invariable in its application. It 
means that though general rules are right 
and proper in usual or common circum- 
stances, they are not to be invariably fol- 
lowed, for they cease to be proper always, 
and under all circumstances for the rea- 
son that imperfection characterizes all 
the exhibitions of nature. 

It means that there is a very wide dis- 
tinction between the general and univer- 
sal practice of men, and that what pre- 
vails generally, does not prevail univer- 
sally ; or in other words, that there are 
exceptions to all general rules. 

To punish men with death indiscrimi- 
nately, would be to reverse the general 
rule of right,—would be to deprive men 
of their rights, but to kill a murderer is 
to deprive him of no right, for right never 
conflicts, and hence if it be right and pro- 
per to punish such a man with death, he 
can not have a right to life. 

When we say that a murderer has no 
right of life, we mean that he has forfeit- 
ed it by his conduct—not that under 
other or ordinary circumstances it was 
not right for him tolive. If society may 
_ Tightly kill a man for crime, then, it is a 
contradiction in terms to say that that 
man has aright to live. If he has the 
right to live, and society destroys his life, 
society violates the right. 

Hence, in all cases, when it is right for 
society or for individua!s to resort to ho- 
micide, the man whom it is thus right to 
kill, does not have the right to live. In 
moral government there is harmony. 

Wher a man puts another to the neces- 
sity to kill him in defence of life, the as- 
sailant loses the right of life. 

Suppose A. assaults B. with purpose to 
kill, the right of life belongs but to one 
of them, and the question is, to which of 
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them does it belong? If it belongs to 
A. under those circumstances, then B. is 
deprived of the right to defend his life 
on the last extremity. If it belongs to 
B., then A. has no right to live under the 
circumstances. Hence we say a man 
acta properly when he kills an assailant 
in defence of his life, and we so say, be- 
cause we believe that the assailant under 
the circumstances—that is to say,—while 
seeking to perpetrate a murder, has no 
right of life in opposition to the right of 
the party assailed. 

_ When one man assaults another, with 
intent to kill, he brings about a state of 
circumstances wherein the death of one 
of two is inevitable. The man assailed 
is reduced to the necessity of making 
choice between two unavoidable evils. 
When he chooses to kill his assailant, he 
chooses the less evil; and thisis what we 
mean by the philosophy or wisdom of ne- 
cessity. 

The wisdom of necessity—the proper 
rules of conduct in cases of extremity— 
only means that men must, in those ca- 
ses, choose the less evil. No man is ever 
justified in departing from general rules 
of right, unless in those. particular cir- 
cumstances when there is no other alter- 
native left him, than that of choosing be- 
tween two wnavoidable evils. Under those 
circumstances he is justified in choosing 
the less evil, although, in that choice, he 
may infringe a general rule of right. 
When a man assails me with intent to 
kill, I am confronted with two evils. I 
must either kill or be killed. 

Now to say that under no circumstan- 
ces are we to choose evil, is to deny the 
right to kill in cases of self-defence. If 
I kill my assailant, I do a thing intrinsi- 
cally evil. The rule that tells me not to 
kill, is intrinsically right, and if I violate 
it, I do a thing intrinsically evil or wrong. 
What we maintain is, that it is proper 
sometimes to violate general principles of 
propriety,—right under certain circum- 
stances wherein the violation is less an 
evil, than another unavoidable greater 
evil incurred, . 

For example :—In society the rule is, 
that we shall protect the lives of one 
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another—in other words—that we shall 
not hurt, or injure, or kill. The welfare 
of suciety depends on the observance of 
these general principles. But some man 
in the society disregards them, and pro- 
ceeds to kill, and does kill, and thrs puts 
in peril the security of all. This were to 
destroy the general good. Now comes 
the point in issue. [las not the body- 
politic to choose an evil—to choose be- 
tween inflicting pain and the loss of the 
public, peace and security? Suppose it 
chooses not to inflict punishment. Then, 
it submits voluntarily to the Joss of so- 
eial concord. And in doing this it man- 
ifestly prefers this evil. Suppose it choo- 
ses to inflict punishment, then it mani- 
festly chooses another evil—and the wis- 
dom of this choice grows out of the fact 
that it is the choice of the less of two to 
be chosen. 


Let me put the argument differently. 
Bad men if not punished, will destroy 
social harmony. If society, knowing this, 
determines not to punish, it determines to 
submit to the loss of the general welfare. 
Is the loss of the public good an evil, or 
a blessing? “If it be an evil, and society 
prefers it to a resort to punishment, it 
prefers evil. 

On the other hand, the resort to pains 
and penalties is calculated to promote the 
public good. Pains and penalties are 
either evils or blessings. Manifestly 
they are evils, intrinsically considered. 
Now if society, rather than submit to the 
wickedness of bad men, proceed to inflict 
pains and penalties, it plainly makes 
choice of evils, and is to be justified iu 
this choice when it chooses the less of 
two, unavoidably to be chosen. Thisis not 
“ choosing evil for evil’s sake. This is not 
doing wrong, that good may come of it. 
This is not making necessity a plea for 
wrong or improper conduct. It is only 
making it a plea for choosing the least of 
two unavoidable evils, i. e., for wisely 
acting. 

According to this reasoning, the right 
to take life—the right to punish with 
death,—repuses on the same ground of 
defence, that sustains a resort to pain of 
any character. If society has the right 
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to inflict pain at all, it has the right to 
inflict it to any extent that may be de- 
manded by the public welfare. If the 
public good does not require a resort to 
temporal punishment, then we must re- 
nounce it, and agree to. be governed en- 
tirely by individual regard for moral 
laws,—for this is the Divine method of 
government,—a government that looks 
wholly to future good or evil. 


Mr. Livington quotes approving from 
the writings. of Dr, Franklin, to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘‘I suspect the attachment 
to death, asa punishment for murder in 
minds otherwise enlightened on the sub- 
ject of capital punishment, arises from a 
false interpretation of a passage in the 
old Testament, and that is, ‘Ile that 
sheds the blood of man, by man shall his 
blood be shed.’ This has been supposed 
to imply that blood could be expiated by 
blood. But I am disposed to Bélieve with 
a late commentator on this text of Scrip- 
ture, that it is rather a prediction than a 
law. The language of it is simply, that 
such is the folly and depravity of man, 
that murder in every age shall beget mur- 
der. Laws, therefore, that inflict death 
for murder, are, in my opinion, as un- 
christian as those which justify and tol- 
erate revenge; for the obligations of 
Christianity on individuals, to promote re- 
pentance, to forgive injuries and to dis- 
charge the duties of universal benevo- 
lence, are equally binding upon States. 
The power over human life, is the sole 
prerogative of him who gave it. Human 
laws are therefore in rebellion against 
their prerogative, when they transfer it 
to human hands,” 


We have not a word to say agaiust this 
teaching, except that it is true in the 
general—but not universally or invaria- 
bly true. 

The prerogative of taking life, does not 
more entirely belong to him who gave it, 
than does the exclusive right of inflicting 
punishment on his rebellious creatures, 
belong to him. What warrant have we 
for the resort to human government of 
God’s creatures, when the right to the 
government of them, appertains to the 
Creator, and when he has undertaken 
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that office and undertaken it too, on the 
basis of avoidance of temporal pain of 
body for moral delinquencies. We gov- 
ern as God does not; for we inflict pain 
on the body. This he avoids. If now 
you constrain us to the observance of uni- 
versal benevolence,—to the forgiveness of 
injuries, regardless of circumstances, 
you deprive society of all plea for social 
or civil authority. 

We advocate universal benevolence,— 
universal fraternity, and yet we hold, if 
a brother seeks to take our life, we may 
rightly injure him. 1am not to be con- 
strained to act on principles of universal 
fraternity in cases wherein. my brothers, 
failing to do so, place me in circumstan- 
ces which make my obedience of general 
rules, work my destruction. Were soci- 
ety invariably to act on general princi- 
ples, there would follow. social ruin. 
Hence in order to prevent social ruin, we 
must not invariably act on principles of 
universal benevolence. 

If one nation seeks to oppress another, 
the nation threatened is not constrained 
to act on the general rule of forgiving 
injuries. It must resent, and resent, 
even unto bloody extepmination—not that 
wars are consistent with principles of 
universal fraternity, but because they are 
necessary, under certain. circumstances, 
and are therefore justified,—not on gene- 
ral, but on special grounds'of defence. 
We regard slavery as an exception to the 
general rule of right. Freedom is right; 
slavery the exception to the rule. Sla- 
very is an exception in our judgment, be- 
cause it is restricted to the black or Afri- 
can race. We justify slavery, but we do 
not say it is right as a general rule. 
Were it right as a general rule, then the 
avoidance of it by any race would be 
wrong and immoral. It is wrong to en- 
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slave a white man? And. why? Because 
the general rule is against it. But it is 
not wrong as regards the African, because 
that race is excepted from the operation 
of the general rule. 

When we undertake to defend slavery, 
we avoid saying that it is in harmony 
with principles of universal brotherhood ; 
for manifestly it is not. I do not there- 
fore, as a slave-holder, act towards my 
slave as I would wish him to act towards 
me, were I, as a white man, redyced tu 
that social state by him. If I were re- 
duced to it, I would demand the obser- 
vance of the general rule of right, that 
being against the slavery of the white 
race. 

But when my slave demands of me to 
observe that rnle in his case, I tell him 
that slavery in his case, is the right and 
proper rule, because the social position of 
his race is excepted from the provisions 
of the general rule. When God directed 
Ham to serve Japhet, he abrogated the 
rule of universal equality of right in re- 
spect to the issue of the black man. J 
do not therefore subject my Africans to 
slavery. Jdo not make the social dis- 
crimination between them and me, I 
trace its origin to the divine subjection of 
one of the sons of Noah to another son. 
He directs the one to serve the other. 
This makes slavery peculiar. This makes 
ita departure from equality previously 
existing. This makes it right on special 
grounds. We lay its foundation in the 
Diyine disposition of the social states of 
the two now distinct races. Hence it is 
wisest and best to act on this special Di- 
vine legislation, and not on principles of 
universal brotherhood and equality of 
rights. 














EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM. M. BURWELL. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Lystra.—Being on shore, honoring of Nep- 
tune’s triumphs. Seeing this goodly ves- 
sel ride before us, I made toward it. 

[PericLes Prince or Tyre. 


In the farther execution of his duty, 
Brereton journeyed down to Havre, from 
which port he was to embark. He found 
the vessel upon which he was to become 
a passenger, was a Dutch Lugger of very 
square proportions, laden with a cargo of 
horse-beans for cavalry. It was com- 
manded by a Dutchman, who seemed built 
upon the same model! with his vessel. 
Immoveable as his own capstan, Captain 
Fyren transacted all his business seated 
upon a coil of rope, near the hatchway. 
Hie wore a red cap, voluminous trowsers, 
and his respiration seemed to be conduct- 
ed through a short stump ofa pipe. The 
bargain was soon made, Captain Fyren 
only looking steadily at his passenger, 
that he might know him again, in case of 
non-payment, turned to give an order to 
another native, who, clad in garments 
identically like his own, came on board 
with a hage basket of loaves upon his 
arm; a pyramid of cabbage upon his 
head ; sundry domestic fowls, half a pig, 
and a leg and shoulder of mutton, depen- 
ding gracefully down his back. This in- 
dividual disappeared down a ladder, and 
Etienne, preceded by his baggage, sought 
the cabin. This apartment we cannot well 
describe. It was such an one as the ton- 
nage of the vessel afforded, and the tastes 
of the commander rendered comfortable. 
Etienne remained in this delectable re- 
treat only long enough to try it on, and 
satify himself that it made rather a close 
fit, Then he sought the deck and walk- 
ed out on the wharf, where he saw boys, 
and porters, and market women, and 
merchant’s clerks, and the heavy drays, 
which brought boxes and barrels. Then 
he looked at Captain Fyren, who with his 


square proportions and perpetual pipe, 
looked not unlike a model of his own 
ship, in a state of incipient combustion. 

As Etienne could hold no communica- 
tion with the captain, by language, he 
endeavored to ascertain by signs the pre- 
cise hour when the lugger would leave 
the wharf. To all his enquiries, whether 
addressed in French, or the sign lan- 
guage, the captain answered with a nod, 
because, perhaps, this response did not in- 
volye the removal of the pipe, through 
which his respiration seemed to be con- 
ducted. 

At last the phlegmatic captain spread 
his sails, and after a due amount of swear- 
ing and hauling by his subordinates, 
cleared the harbor and stood for the 
shores of Albion. 

Etienne now renewed his conversation 
withthe captain, who took his position 
aft, with the tiller in his hand, smoking 
with as much regularity as a modern 
steamer. 

After remaining on the deck until a 
very late hour, through distaste of the 
accommodations below, Etienne descend- 
ed to his allotted bunk, and despite of the 
ostensible discomfort of the place, slept 
soundly. When he went on deck, two 
morning’s afterwards, the vessel was al- 
ready made fast atthe wharf. The Skip- 
per was at his post, his perennial pipe 
duly alight, and but for the difference in 
the buildings and dress of the people, the 
vessel seemed not to have stirred from 
her mooringsat Brest. The captain reck- 
oned the passage money, and in that in- 
termitting a puff of his pipe, nodded his 
orders, and directed his stolid regards 
upon the discharge of his cargo. 

Committing his baggage to a porter, 
our hero landed upon the soil of his an- 
eestors, and like a prudent young map, 
enquired for a respectable inn. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


When at last Brereton found the cor- 
respondent to whom he had been confided, 
he received at his hands a cordial wel- 
come. But who was the correspondent ? 
Who took so active an interest in the wel- 
fare of the Colonists, as to guarantee 
payment for the repairs of a damaged 
vessel. 

M. Beaumarchais was, we believe, a 
native of Switzerland, who owed his wealth 
and position at the court of Louis to his 
talent and enterprise ; a successful spec- 
ulator, an extensive merchant; he was 
also a patron of the arts and amuse- 
ments, He was entitled to the odd ce- 
lebrity of having composed or adapted to 
the Stage, the celebrated opera of Don 
Gio, and of having furnished to a people 
struggling for freedom, the most import- 
ant assistance. | 


The study of M. Beaumarchais, pre- 
sented the elegant treasury of a man of 
letters. _He read the letter, grasped Eti- 
enne’s hand, and congratulated him in 
language almost too rapid for the compre- 
hension of one not to manor born, and 
made the young man give him a detailed 
narrative of every thing which had hap- 
pened in the colonies. 

He then insisted that Etienne should 


occupy a room in his hotel, and would re- 
ceive no refusal. 


‘Wherefore Mopsieur,” said he, “ you 
are a stranger who has fought gallantly 
for freedom. -Iam a native of a free coun- 


try. I came here a stranger, when I had 
little to boil the pot.” 


Etienne thanked him again for his hos- 
pitality, but expressed a wish to be near 
the vessel 


**No. No! Monsieur Brereton, I can 
not spare you. You are a godsend to me. 
I will tell you. Do you know, I am en- 
deavouring to prevail on our good king 
to grant your people some aid? The 
minister is timid, all ministers are timid, 
until they see success certain, then they 
are, Oh! brave to desperation.” 

Etienne said, “ certainly any thing he 


could do, would gladly be offered for the 
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benefit of his country? but he could 
sca‘cely see how he could effect anything.” 

“No, certainly you cannot see until I 
shall put on you some spectacles. Aha! 
you see I was a watchmaker once, so I 
know about spectacles. Now attend, my 
friend. We have no news from America 
except through English bulletins. The 
king fears you will soon be reduced to 
obedience ; then he will be held responsi- 
ble for any interference in your affairs. 
Then a new war with England. Now do 
you see how you can aid your country.” 

“Perhaps by offering the best provfs 
in my power, that we cannot be subdu- 
ed.” 

* Assurement! You bring letters of 
credence to me. I, {slapping his heart, | 
verify you. Your conduct; this vessel 
of war riddled with shot and stained with 
blood, into a French port, This speaks 
for your sincerity. You tell his majesty 
that the gentlemen and peasantry of South 
Carolina, from a barricade of texas, have 
beaten off and disabled a powerful Eng- 
lish Fleet; this will give faith. The am- 
bition of the minister, and the hostility 
of the king, will do the rest.” 

Etienne no longer hesitated, but became 
an inmate of the hotel Beaumarchais. 

It was the next day, his accomplished 
host said to him, “I must apprise you, 
Monsieur, that you must prepare for an 


‘interview with a person of distinction, 


upon a subject replete with importance to 
your country. I find the minister favor- 
ably disposed, but cautious and ineredu- 
lous. Ihave neither mentioned you nor 
your narrative; I reserve that for a coup 
d’ theatre. The ministry has a different 
task. It would be willing to do England 
a secret injury, without appearing to in- 
terfere in her affairs.” 

“ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike.” 

“That is it. But they could not. for- 
bear to give the rival a stab in the dark. 
If it be very dark, you see. You will 
then be careful to confine your nurrative 
to unquestionable facts. I mean, do not 
color it with hope. Convinced of these 
facts, natural animosity and love of glo- 
ry will do the rest.”’ 
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So they were abroad at night, in the 
metropolis of France. The lights glared 
dimly in the fog, which was slowly en- 
folding every object in its dense embrace, 
Every thing they passed was part of a 
great panoramic mystery. To the ima- 
gination of the young traveller, every 
hood concealed a beauty, every closed 
door was an adventure, every dark alley 
was filled with stealthy hands. The gath- 
ering mist closed his view and his specu- 
lations. He sank back in the coach and 
was silent until it whirled into a court 
yard, and his companion requested him 
to descend, 

The carriage stopped before a very high 
wall, the top of which undulates with 
curves, and presented ornamental points 
at regular intervals. A bell was answer- 
ea by a porter, to whom a card was given. 
After some delay, he returned and the 
visiters passing a grim and moustached 
sentinel, entered a garden. Passing 
through shrubbery and along serpentine 
walks, they reached a large building, and 
passed stealthily along a narrow and 
dimly lighted corridor. After much open- 
ing and shutting of doors, they entered 
a room lighted by a single lamp, and 
showing book-shelves and all that com- 
fortable confusion of a library, so dear to 
a student. They were seated. Doors 
opened and closed’; in the distance sounds 
approached and. died away, until a ser- 
vant appeared at a side door, bearing re- 
freshments, He was followed by a gen- 
tleman, who advanced with a profusion 
of civilities, and to whom Brereton was 
presented by his companion, 

The Count de Vergennes threw the 
faintest possible indication of surprise 
into the politeness with which he acknow- 
ledged the introduction. 

Beaumarchais hastened to explain, 
“that his young friend from Virginia, in 
America, had brought him such gratify- 
ing information and evidences of the pro- 
gress of hostilities in the colonies, that he 
could not forbear bringing him to the 
Coupvenes that his excellency might, if 
he chose, hear the rarrative.”’ 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the minister, “‘ we 
hear, with great regret, the deplorable 


conflict between our friend, the King of 
Great Britain, and his refractory subjects. 
In this, we can have no other interest 
than that harmony shall be speedily re- 
stored between them. To this desirable 
object, we will lend our aid. Perhaps 
the narrative of the young gentleman, 
may suggest some occasion for our friend- 
ly intervention, therefore he may speak.” 

As the narrative ‘proceeded, the wary 
ministercould scarcely maintain the air 
of friendly interest in the welfare of 
England, which he had assumed. He 
questioned Brereton, minutely, about the 
attack upon Charleston, 

‘“‘ Six ships of war! did you say? Re- 
peat again the names of those ships.” 

Brereton complied. 

‘* What was the number of their guns ?” 

“They were estimated at about two 
hundred and eighty-two.” 

“ And your own forces ?” 

“‘Oonsisted of two regiments.” 

* In a log fort?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“It is incredible,” remarked the min- 
ister, q 

Etienne drew from his pocket the soiled 
pass, which he had borne from Charles- 
ton: 


“Furnish the bearers Lieutenant Bre- 
reton and orderly, with horses or any- 
thing necessary on their journey, with 
despatches to Congress. They bear news 
of a signal victory over the British Fleet 
at Charleston. & 

“To all good Republicans. 

“C, Lez, Major General. 
“‘ Coareston, S. C., 28th June, 1776.” 


The minister hastened to say that, “‘ he 
had no doubt of the fact,” but sent the 
strip of paper to his secretary, who re- 
turned it, translated into French. 

‘he minister no longer doubted, and, 
after a few moments, Brereton -was re- 
quested to withdraw inte an adjacent 
room. He wassoon summond to return, 
and having made his respects to the min- 
ister, the visiters withdrew. 

Beaumarchais did not speak until they 
were again in the carriage and rolling 
rapidly home. He then said: 

“Your narrative has done much for 
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your cause. The minister isso much gra- 
tified with your prospects of success; that 
he will, to-morrow, publicly express his 
Majesty’s regret fur the unhappy dissen- 
sions which unhappily exist between a 
nation fur which France cherishes such 
profound esteem and her colonial depen- 
dencies. He will also announce the 
strictest neutrality, and warn our people 
to take no part in the conflict, on pain of 
his majesty’s high displeasure.” 

‘*France and England,” in the words 
of Aemodeus, ‘‘ have embraced and been 
mortal enemies ever since.” 

“* Precisely.’’ 

It was after their arrival at the hotel, 
Brereton was summoned to the library of 
his host. 

“ You will now have a difficult part to 
perform, Monsieur Brereton, but you may 
thereby render your country a great ser- 
vice.” 

‘*T will take any honorable risk.” 

“You will receive instructions to con- 
fer with the agent, in England, of a house 
in Holland. Your instructions you will 
eommit to memory and destroy.” 2 

“This may be the duty of a spy, and 
may be fullowed by an ignominious 
death.” 

“‘T grant its dangers, but you have em- 
barked in a cause Which will sanetify all 
injuries incurred in its vindication,” 

“ You will take passage to-morrow for 
London.” 

‘Here are your instructions, commit 
them to memory to-night, and verify them 
to-morrow morning when we meet at 
breakfast.” Bow sorr,” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po. 


* * x * * * * 

Even now, where Alpine-solitudes descend, 

I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend. 
[Goupsmitu’s TRAVELLER. 


With much caution, Etienne threaded 
his way, the next morning, to the place 
indicated in his instructions; he met 
the person, to whom he delivered his 
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letters, and in due time received his 
reply, this he committed to Captain 
Fyren, who, looking fixedly at him, as 
he inserted the despatches between the 
waistband of his nether garment and his 
body, nodded affirmatively, and then 
directed his stare upon two men who 
were getting a hogshead on board the 
lugger. 

Having the prospect of waiting some- 
time the negotiations committed to him, 
Etienne was desirous to turn this unex- 
pected visit to some account. Under the 
unobtrusive name of Robertson, he visited 
the principal celebrities of the metropolis. 
With: Mrs. Sprat, who kept obscure, 
though decent lodgings, he was the young 
supercargo of a vessel, awaiting the sale 
and settlement of his cargo. At the eat- 
ing-house, where he dined, no questions 
were asked and no interest manifested to- 
warde him. Amidst the social solitude 
of London, he might have passed his 
life without -exciting enquiry or sus- 
picion. 

He had seen the Tower, the Palace, the 
Abbey, and witnessed the proud proces- 
sion of princes, priests and nobles. He 
had heard traditions, in which truth had 
long since yielded to the more flattering 
versions of fiction. He had seen all the 
mighty resources by which England 
maintained her supremacy. He had been 
a regular reader of the debates of the 
House of Commons. Whilst, however, 
the speeches of that body were of the 
most exciting character, he could not per- 
ceive that the people took much interest 
in them. The American war was chiefly 
conducted by hireling troops, and whether 
a.military embarkation took place for 
the colonies, or a regiment marched to 
new quarters in the country, seemed to 
make little difference to the people. 

The Colonies were regarded as a dis- 
tant dependance, to which debtors escaped, 
and from which they had, sometimes, 
a mercantile or mechanical order to fill; 
but America was a wilderness, where 
savages and convicts contended for pos- 
session. That there was some resistance 
to the authority of the King, was under- 
stood; but it was thought that it would 
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be no more to the disciplined prowess of 
the King’s troops to subdue the colonists 
than to disperse a mob. To many a staid 
and sober citizen, the whole fee simple 
of America would have been no more 
inducement to emigrate to that country, 
than the promise of an immortal inherit- 
ance would have reconciled him to death. 

At the coffee-house, where Hollis dined, 
he used often to hear conversations which 
filled him with astonishment at the popu- 
lar indifference to the great contest. One 
day a broad and substantial citizen ad- 
dressed a friend: 

“Servant, Mr. Mills. How is the 
trade, sir?” 

“ Not so good, everything seems dull,” 

“‘ Ah, that’s the way with you money- 
makers; you do not like to speak of your 
gains. I warrant you’ve made your 
hundreds this season.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Tillson, my business, 
you know, is in woollens. I do not think 
itis within twenty per cent. of last year. 
We have'had orders in council, and 
duties, and acts of Parliament; one does 
not know on what to rely.” > 

“‘ What effect, sir,”’ asked Hollis, ‘‘ has 
the colonial hostilities had upon trade ?” 

“Oh, Ido not know, not much I sup- 
pose. Some houses are in that business, 
but they will have, I suppose, to look 
elsewhere. The colonists have agreed 
amongst themselves, I understand, not to 
consume any more English goods, but I 
suppose it will make little difference; 
they cannot enforce such an agreement.” 

“Ah, well,” interposed Mr. Tillson, 
“they'll be brought to their senses. It'll 
all blow over. It’ll all blow over.” 

“ T hope so,” replied the woolen-draper. 
“They can’t do without clothing, and 
they can never make eloth themselves.” 

“Why do you think they cannot?” 
asked Etienne. 

‘“‘ Because they have no machinery, and 
skill; then, I have been told, their sheep 
have hair instead of wool, and their wo- 
men wear what they call mocasins, poor 
things, instead of shoes. and stockings.” 

“Tam afraid,” said a gentleman at 
the lower end of the table, “‘ you under- 
value the capacity of the colonists, both fér 


resistance and support. If some compro- 
mise does’ not restore peace, I fear the 
mechunical interests will soon feel it.” 

“Oh, the King and his ministers will 
soon settle it, and all will go right again,” 
was the reply, and the company soon 
after separated. 

Ilollis was becoming very anxious to 
hear from the parties from whom the 
loan was expected. He had called soveral 
times at the house where he had delivered 
his letters, without finding any one who 
could give him the required satisfaction, 
He, however, received a letter from the 
American Agent, from which he learned 
that there was still a difficulty in the 
negotiation, and that he must remain 
until it should be obviated. 

This letter occasioned Etienne the 
deepest disappointment. The sifuation 
of his country was critical ; she needed the 
aid of every son. The inaction and con- 
cealment of his position was painful ; nor 
was he satisfied with the Agent for con- 
demning him toa duty inglorious if not 
degrading, 

After reflecting, however, upon the im- 
portance of his mission, and the difficul- 
ties with which the Agent was sur- 
rounded, he became better reconciled to 
what was now unavoidable, 

Will it be supposed by the reader, that 
he had not, during this time, thought of 
the ladies with whom he had been associ- 
ated in a manner so momentous? 

He had restrained himself from think- 
ing of them as muck as possible; but 
memory would steal in and retouch every 
incident of their acquaintance until they 
glowed before him iu all the freshness of 
the present. Yet to what purpose? 
Should he visit and request them to con- 
ceal his presence in the city? No, 
thought he—I will extinguish every 
thought of them that might have a future. 
It cannot be wrong to: treasure the past. 
Thou hast gleamed across the dark hori- 
zon of my hope as a bright meteor may 
flash over the stormy darkness of a mid- 
night ocean. It has left the gloom deeper 
by the contrasted light. Having ex- 
pressed this poetical thought, he could 
not avoid looking at an address, written 
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upon the back of a sonnet in a “ crow- 
quill hand.” With no intention of going 
to the quarter of the city referred to in 
the address, Etienne walked out, He 
crossed the Southwark bridge; he wan- 
dered along the streets, and gazed at the 
human tide which, for centuries, had 
rushed along those ,beaten ways. He 
turned from the scene, where every brow 
had its care and every step its object, to 
seek the relief of suburban quiet, But 
this quarter was not separated, as now, 
by distant and imperceptible gradations 
of turf and flowers: gardens and green 
shutters. Ile walked around the Park 
and the Palace gardens. He gazed 
through exclusive railings upon splendid 
edifices, surrounded by rural shades— 
upon the tranquil waters, upon which 
the swan floated; or upon velvet lawns, 
where the deer grazed in safety. He 
moralized upon the contrast between the 
turmoil of the city scene and the peaceful 
quiet which surrounded it. 


He approached a nursery maid, who 
was leading a veautiful child. 


“Will you tell me what building is 
this?” 

“Tbat’s St. Jeems’, sir,” said the girl, 
with a curtesy. 

“And this beautiful little boy is the 
son of a nobleman, no doubt ?” 

“This? Oh! no, sir; his pa’s a mer- 
chant, sir; Mr. Hobbinson, what keeps 
in the Strand.” 

“* And what is this street?” 

‘Oh, sir, this is not a street. This is 
the Mall—and that’s called the Queen’s 
walk—and there’s the parade—and over 
there is the Bird-Cage wa'k. This before 
you is the Marlbrough House.” 

By some curious coincidence, the words 
of the address were, ‘Nv. 308, Marl- 
brough Street,” 


Expressing his thanks to the servant, 


Etienne patted the little boy on the head 
and passed on. 

“That’s a gentleman,” said the girl, 
“T know by his civil manners; one of 
your upstarts would have been talking 
all sorts of nonsense to me.” 

Etienne walked on many squares, with 
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the fixed. resolve to control tie temptation 
to call upon his metropolitan acquaint: 
ances. Yet he was going away from his 
lodgings—the sun had set—the streets 
were being lighted up. He could not 
avoid looking upon the numbers. He 
became somewhat interested in the rapid- 
ity with which they diminished; 400—im- 
mediately there was 350—his heart beat 
with the idea of his vicinity to those he 
admired so much, What if some one 
should be upon the street, or at the win- 
dow, who should know him? He would 
turn back, But the attraction was irre- 
sistible—he would pass the house—what 
good would that do. No, he would turn 
back. But lefore he had decided, there 
was before him ‘‘308.” Could he avoid 
raising his eyes to the ele;ant building 
which bore theee numbers? He hesita- 
ted—a servant came to the door witha 
parcel. In spite of himself, he could not 
help asking if Lady Dunmore resided 
there. As it was not the province of 
that servant to answer calls, ‘he merely 
said he ‘‘did not know,” and passed on. 
Etienne bit his lip with vexation at his 
“own weakness, A lamplighter was de- 
scending the lamp-post; accosting him 
with that polyglot appeal to civility, a 
shilling, he repeated the question. 

“Yes sir, third door, marble steps.” 

He only wished to look on the house. 
But he had crossed the Atlantic, and was 
‘80 near them, and should never see them 
again, But he was a spy, and might, by 
accident, be exposed, or would embarrass 
them with his secret. He would not do 
it. But though prudence, as usial, go: 
the best of the argument, inclination had 
manage.| to carry its point. So the bell 
rang pendente lite. He would. call for 
Edward; but there was no response. 
The house was dark. Emboldened by 
the silence, he renewed his appeals to the 
interior. He could enquire of the ser- 
vants if all were well, and withdraw 
without announcing himself. This was 
capital. 

A succession of doors were heard to 
open—steps were heard, and a light shine 
through the glass. Without opening the 
door, a gruff voice asked who was there? 
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Etienne enquired, in reply, if Lady 
Dunmore was in the city ? 

““She’s gone in the country. Any 
name, or message ?” 

“None. Were the ladies and Mr. 
Edward well?” 

There was no answer, and the light 
disappeared. 
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It was a relief that they were not at 
home. Yet Etienne had walked some 
distance before it occurred to him to:re- 
gret he had not asked to what part of the 
country they had gone? How stupid! 
said he, and continued to repeat the 
words, not that he cared to know ; but it 
showed such a want of self-possessivn. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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The year of 186l1isatanend. Wéhave 
abundant cause to be grateful to God, but 
not the least ovcasion for vainglorious 
pride. We have had a plenteous harvest, 
but our cotton fields lie waste and fire- 
blackened before the feet of the invader. 
We have won great victories, but have not 
profited by them. Our standards blaze 
with the names of Bethel, Bull Run, Ma- 
nassas, Springfield, Lexington, Leesburg, 
Belmont; and yet the hordes of the oppres- 
sor con‘ront us in greater numbers and 
with as much confidence as when the war 
begun. Vanquished upon every field, the 
mendac’ous and cowardly foe can still 
boast with truth, that “ the foot of the rebel 
has not touched one sod of loyal ground.” 
All of Maryland, two-thirds of Kentucky 
and Missouri, Western Virginia and the 
Eastern Shore, are trodden wnder the heel 
of the despot. East Tennessee is disaffec- 
ted, and the counties on the Rappahannock 
are not safe. Hatteras and Port Royal are 
occupied bythe enemy. Every one of our 
ports is blockaded. Not a single nation on 
earth has recognised our independence. 
The finest army the world ever saw, or 
will ever see again, lies rotting in the 
trenches at Centreville. Another large ar- 
my is dozing in idleness at Bowling Green, 
and still another at Columbus. McCul- 
lough’s command has wasted the whole 
summer in Western Arkansas. Price, neg- 
lected by the Confederate government, 
roves about from place to. place, gathering 
and losing stragglers as he goes. Zollickof- 
fer has held Cumberland Gap imperfectly. 


Vou, XXXITI—30 


Cable. 


Floyd has been driven back from Cotton 
Hill. Wise’s Legion, left at Meadow Bluff 
and almost forgotten, returns broken to the 
light of day. The forces under Loiing and 
Henry Jackson, have been per nitted to die 
out of the public memory. If they exist, 
it is for the putpose of fighting the frosts of 
the Alleghanies and not the Yankees. 
Nineteen hundred men—nearly five times 
as many as were killed at the battle of 
Manassas—have perished along the roads 
and in the hospitals of Western Virginia. 
Lee, foiled completely at Cheat Mountain 
and Big Sewell, has gone with his spade 
to sit down in South Carolina. Magrnder, 
with 15,000 of the flower of the Southern 
army at his back, is thrown into a spasm 
whenever a Yankee ship approaches, the 
Peninsula. Huger’s splendid battalions, 
have feasted from April to December on 
fish and oysters, burning but unable to 
fight. The enemy is on the soil of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky and Mis- 
sourl; yet we dare not, or do not attack 
him, but wait mainly for him to come still 
further. 

Surely here is no occasion for pride. 

Southern courage, Southern common 
sense, and Southern confidence in the jus: 
tice of the cause, have cried aloud for an 
advance. During five weary months, that 
cry has been echoed and reechoed from 
every partof the Confederacy. In vain. 
A voice, which no man ever heard distinct- 
ly, but which all men felt, said nay. An 
impediment which dared not to make 
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itself visible, lest it might be attacked and 
removed, was put in the way of the popu- 
lar will. For nearly half a yea: the Con- 
federacy has lain prostrate under the crush- 


ing wisdom of a defensive policy. Some- 


how or somewhy no advance has been 
made. Has any been permitted? The 
only General who has “ventured to assume 
the offensive, has been rewarded for the 
brilliant successes which attended his 
aanly disregard of official theories, by the 
disgrace of being made the subordinate of 
an obscure Colonel, picked up by the small 
hand of favoritism. 

There is, thank God, another side to the 
picture. 

When the war began, there were only 
seven States in the Confederacy. Now 
there are thirteen. Seventy-five thousand 
men were thought sufficient to suppress 
“the rebellion.” Six hundred and fifty 
thousand, if we may believe the War Of. 
ficer and chief thief in a Cabinet of liars, 
are now under arms, and as unable as our- 
selves to make an advance. Our enemies 
are expending two millions and a quarter 
a day, while we spend but fifty or sixty a 
year. Their manufactories are closed or 
at work only to bring them st Il deeper in 
debt; our granaries teem with agricultural 
wealth. We havean abundance to eatand 
to wear. We haveenough cotton and to- 
bacco for sale to carry on the war a year 
longer; they have nothing but a crop of 
wheat which will soon be exhausted. Their 
operatives are forced into the army to make 
a living; our mechanics are forced out of 
the army to become rich. Our poor were 
néver half so bysilyemployed. Arms and 
munitions of war have penetrated to us 
through the closest blockade, as if by mi- 
raculous interposition.. While obstructing 
our ports, they have to fortify their own. 
Whenever they have reached our mountain 
passes, they have retreated more rapidly 
than they advanced. Stampedes the most 
unexampled disastrous, wnd apparently 
causeless have occurred time and again. 
If, by their naval expeditions, they have 
been able to keep up a cutaneous irritation 
on our sea coasts, we have laid imminent 
seige to the very heart of their nation—the 
Capital at Washington. We have whip- 
ped them almost always on land, and we 
have whipped them at odds in their ships. 


| DecemBER 


They are slaves to a vulgar despot. We 
live under a Constitution and have for our 
President a gentleman and a Christian. 
We have the habeas corpus ; they have not. 
We have liberty of speech and of the 
press ; they have not. Our religion is the 
pure and undefiled Gospel of Christ ; theirs 
is idolatry of a flag and a demoniacal wor- 
ship of a Union that has no existence. 
They have imprisoned women and chil- 
dren; we have not; yet have we thrice as 
many prisoners as they. Ours were taken 
in battle; theirs were seized at dead of 
night in their own homes and without 
weapons in their hands, or any evidence 
of guilt. They are a prey tonational insan- 
ity ; we are sound in mind and body if not 
in estate. At the beginning of the war, 
the sympathy of the civilized world was 
on their side ; now intelligent men in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany take sides, ac- 
cording to their own confession, with us. 
Swollen with pride, they have violatedthe 
flag of the strongest and most jealous naval 
power on earth. If that insult goes unre- 
sented, another too flagrant to be b-rne 


will inevitably follow. Canada is already 


bitterty inflamed by their outrages. They 
will have war with England. It is to their 
interest to have it, for it is the shortest, 
safest, and least disgraceful way of dispo- 
sing of a rebellion too formidable to be 
overcome It is to the interest of all en- 
lightened nations to end this war. The in- 
dustry of the whole globe depends on the 
peaceful production of our great staples. 
The war cannot last long. It beg?n in the 
United States of the North, with too much 
fury, and expanded quickly to proportions 
too gigantic, to be long maintained. The 
mighty bladder must soon burst. The for- 
ces which produced its enormous dimen- 
sions, ensure its speedy destruction. Even 
now a rent is plainly to be seen. The 
bloody code of an armed and organized 
negro insurrection, unfolded insidiously in 
Lincoln’s Message, with the view of pro- 
pitiating the abolitionists and of out-Her- 
uding Fremont, has incensed that consid- 
erable portion of the Northern war party 
in whom the spark of reason and the dic- 
tates of mere humanity still remain. A 
false step has been taken. It cannot be 
retraced, for that would offend the aboli- 
tionists. It cannot be maintained, for that 
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would outrage the conservative party. A 
joint is visible in the armor of our enemy. 
Until now, the defensive policy may have 
been wise. The time has come for a home 
thrust. If our rulers be not recreant to 
themselves and to us, they will loose the 
Southern arm, long held back, and a blow 
will be stricken that will make our huge 
antagonist reel and totter like a drunken 
man. Another. and another, and he will 
fall to rise no more. We may sack his 
great cities; we may teach him the horrors 
of invasion, then. 

The day of our deliverance is at hand, 
if we but willit. God has given us strength. 
Shall we not use it? Or must we wait for 
further provocation ? 

Our ability to stand and take punishment 
has been thoroughly tested and abundantly 
proven. We must not only parry, but hit 
hard and quick. That is the only way to 
win a fight. We can conquer peace in six 
months if we fight. If we do not fight; 
we shall be subjugated by something worse 
than Lincoln or Seward—by fatigue and 
sheer disgust. Patience has had her plu- 
perfect work. If matters have come to 
such a pass,, that we can't fight or try to 
fight, let’s give the thing up. Better be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
the Yankees, than die of sloth, camp-fever 
and filth. 





If the South is determined upon one 
thing more than another, it is never again 
to entrust the education of its children 
to Yankee teachers. The subjugation, of 
the mind to that vicious system of perni- 
cious principles, which is summed up in 
the wortl “ Abolitionism,” is far more to be 
dreaded than the subjugation of the soil by 
force of arms. But the two go together. 
Political and intellectual independence are 
inseparable synonyms. To achieve the 
one, we must achieve the other. God wil- 
ling, this war will end only when we have 
passed from under the yoke of Yankee des- 
potism and Yankee infidelity. 

That our people may know what man- 
ner of: creatures have come into their 

,_ midst, with intent “to improve the mind 
and elevate the morals” of Southern chil- 
dren, we give below a sample letter from 
a Yankee teacher. The easy off-hand im- 


pudence and assurance of this letter, to say ~ 
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nothing of its spelling and its convulsive 
“b’hoy” style—afford a vivid insight into 
the highly educated Yankee character. 
With the exception of the name of the per- 
son to whom it was addressed, the letter fs 
printed exactly as it was written. 


+ Patrersonvitte La 
Aug. 25th 58 
To——— 
Dr Sir 
Yours of the 18th ult lies before me, 
you ask of Salary—Botany &e-—When Ed- 
ucated, and how long a Teacher ? 

My Dr Sir, May I draw my chair nearer 
—put my hand in yours, and tell you that 
1 belong to a family whose only thought 
was to Educate me for a thinking, acting 
woman, My parents lacked not wealth, and 
the better to cary out their vieews I was 
taught at home, my educational course the 
same as a-lad save, Greek, in the place of 
that, prince of. all Lang—Music, and Draw- 
ing, sixteen, and my Father was a bank- 
rupt—-died. 

Alone, unaided I entered a Fem Coll in 
Burlington Vt, remained two year—gradu- 
ated and immediately teok charge of a Sem 
in Newark Del, two year their, one in Ala 
—Music, Drawing and the Languages-- 
have been in this State for the last four 
year—as a Teacher cannot say, who or 
what Iam, I only aim to do my duty, sup- 
port my mother, my little brother, and lean 
myself on that precious promise, “ He shall 
choose our inheritance for us.” 

My Dr Sir pardon that I have made you 
so much a frend, that I have talked so 
freely, Should it suit—I would like a place 
with you, Will send fac simile of a few 
Testimonials, Will give you the branches 
taught in the Coll at Mansfield La—where 
I was two year 

“ Miss A, M, 
Instructress in Eng-Lit’re, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music Painting, Drawing and 

Embroidery,” from report of Committe 

—rsame place 

‘‘ The specimens of paintings, and draw- 
ings exhibited in the Dept-of fine arts in- 
dicates that the pupils had made rapid pro- 
ficiency, and that the. Instructress ranks 
high in her profession” — 

I have several others, from eminent art- 
isis both in this country, and Europe,— 

With regard to Eng Literature—will send 
a few, 

“ Miss has won her A, M, nobly 
and we take great pleasure in commending 
her to any who may desire the service of 
a good Instructor.” 

Presi’t GranamM—Del Coll— 

“ Asa Lady, a Christian, and a Scholar 
Miss has few equals” 

FROM THE BisHor oF MonTREAL. 

Have plenty more, dont like to look at 
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them, they wer all given by those that Jov- 
ed me of course 

Of Botany I. may say It is one of my 
particular studies, feel that I understand it 
in all of its bearings with regard to 
Salary— 

In Mansfield rec’d the highest of any 
Lady there, viz $200—per school year— 

For the last year, witlf more limited, but 
harder duties only $600, have made the 
year meet, for the reason, my wardrobe was 
very good, my personal expenses almost 
nothing, and still it has all gone, pardon, 
pardon—my freedom-- ; 

As I have lived on $600, the last year I 
suppose I can another, I know there are 
many schools where Music takes the Su- 
premacy, the teacher urnning more than in 
any other Dept but in all of those with 
whom I have been acquainted, the classes 
in Painting especially in Oil have been 
most valuable. ‘ é 

Conld I have my choice this is the Chair 
should best like—You will have the good- 
ness to write at once,as I have several 
proposals, will not decide ‘till the lapse of 
sufficient days to hear from you— 

With high regard, have the honor 
to remain Your Ob’t Serv’t 





Since the breaking out of the war, we 
have had literally nothing to do with 
“ Book Notices.” Yankee publishers hav- 
ing ceased to subsidize us with, presenta- 
tion copies of their trashy publications, we 
had closed the * Book Notice” department 
for the war, as we supposed. In this, we 
are glad to find ourselves mistaken, as the 
following list of books, from the most 
enterprising bouse in Richmond, will show. 

CuisHotm'’s Manvat or Minitrary SurGEryY 
—GituAM’s Manvuat For VOLUNTEERS AND 
Minitra—Orpnaxcs Manuva, 1861—Con- 
FEDERATE STATES ARMY ReGuLATIONS—Hanp 
Boox or ArtTiLLEryY—Tne VotuntTegr’s Hanp 
Boox. 

Dr. Chisholin’s Manual of Surgery has 
received the commendations of the first 
medical men of the day, as by far the most 
able and timely work of the kind which 
has been issued from tle Southern press. 
We believe, indeed, it is the only book on 
Military Surgery which has appeared in 
the Confederacy. This is a great recom- 
mendation, if it had no other, which is not 
the case ; for it supplies all, or nearly all the 
from the larger 
works of Liston and Baron Larry. 

Of Col. Gilham’s elaborate Manual, we 


information to be had 
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a favourable 
ago. The present 


had occasion to express 
opinion some months 
edition is much more compact and durable 
than the original. 

Major Mordecai’s Ordnance Manual, 
prepared by order of the War Department 
in 1847, and revised, in 1849, by a Board 
of Ordnance, of which our General Huger 
was a member, exhausts the whole theory 
and practice of Artillery, in all of its 
branches. The present edition, the second, 
is illustrated with many well-executed en- 
gravings. 

The Army Regulations should be in the 
hands of eyery Confederate officer, and 
Messrs. West & Johnston have presented 
them in acheap but well-bound form, which 
cannot fail to eommand a ready sale. 

The Hand Book of Artillery is intended 
for the pocket. It is the well-known work 
of Capt. Roberts, of the 4th Artillery, U.S. 
A. The Volunteer’s Hand Book, the in- 
valuable compendium of the lamented 
Capt. Jas. K. Lee, of Richmond, who fell 
at Bull 18th of July, has 


reached its twenty-fifth thousand—éeonclu- 


Run on the 


sive proof of its excellence and its popu- 
larity. 

Whatis especially noticeable and praise- 
worthy about the larger works named 
above, is the superior style in which they 
are printed and bound. Some of them are 
from the presses of Evans & Cogswell, of 
Charleston, S. C.; from the 
establishment of Macfarlane & Fergusson, 


Ata 
time When paper and printing ink are so 


and others 
the publishers of the Messenger. 


scarce ani costly, the style of these books 
does infinite credit to the spirit and enter- 
prise of the publishers. Too much praise 
cannot be awarded them for the produc- 


tion, in so neat and tasteful a form, of a 


complete Military Library. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S OPINION ABOUT 
WOMEN. 


Auguste Comte, the most wonderful syn- 
thetical mind that France or any other 
land has produced in modern times, enter- 
tains the following views concerning the 
much-abused sex. We quote from Harriet 
Martineau’s masterly translation of the 
“ Positive Philosophy.” 

Biological philosophy teaches us that, 
through the whole animal scale, and while 
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the specific type is preserved, radical dif- 
ferences, physical and moral, distinguish 
the sexes. Comparing sex with age, bio- 
logical analysis presents the female sex, in 
the human species especially, as constitu- 
tionally in a state of perpetual infancy, in 
comparison with the other; and, therefore, 
more remote, in all important respects, 
from the ideal type of the race. 

Sociology will prove that the equality of 
the sexes, of which so much is said, is in- 
compatible with all social existence, by 
showing that each sex has special and per- 
manent functions which it must fulfil in 
the natural economy of the human family, 
and which concur in a common end by 
different ways, the welfare which results 
being in no degree injured by the neces- 
sary subordination, since the happiness of 
every being depends on the wise develop- 
ment of its proper nature. We have seen 
that the preponderance of the affective 
faculties is less marked in Man than in the 
lower animals, and that a certain degree of 
spontaneous speculative activity is the 
chief cerebral attribute of bumanity, as 
well as the prime source of the marked 
character of our social organism. Now 
the relative inferiority of Woman, in this 
view, is incontestable, unfit as she is, in 
comparison, for the requisite continuous- 
ness and intensity of mental labour, either 
from the intrinsic weakness of her reason, 
or from her more lively, moral and physi- 
cal sensibility, which are hostile to scien- 
tific abstraction and concentration. This 
indubitable organic inferiority of feminine 
genius has been confirmed by decisive ex 
periment, even in the fine arts, and amidst 
the concurrence of the most favourable 
circumstances. As for any functions of 
government, the radical inaptitude of the 
female sex is there yet more marked, even 
in regard to the most elementary state, and 
limited to the guidagce of the mere family, 
the nature of the task requiring, above 
everything, an indefatigable attention to 
an aggregate of complex relations, none of 
which must be neglected, while the mind 
must be independent of the passions; in 
short, reasonable. Thus, the economy of 
the human family could never be inverted 
without an entire change in our cerebral 
organism, and the only possible result of a 
resistance to natural laws would be to ce- 
prive Woman of the enjoyment of her 
proper welfare by disturbing the family 
and society. Again, we have seen that, 
in the affective life of Man, the personal 
instincts overreach the sympathetic, or 
social, which last can, and do, only modify 
the direction decide: by the first, without 
becoming the habitual moving powers of 
practical existence. Here, again, by a com, 
parative examination, we can estimate the 
happy social position appropriated to the 
female sex. It is indisputable that Wo- 


men are, in general, as superior to Men, in 
a spontaneous expansion of sympathy and 
sociality, as they are inferior to Men in 
understanding and reason. Their function 
in the economy of the family, and consée 
quently of society, must, therefore, be to 
inodify, by the excitement of the social 
instinct, the general direction necessarily 
originated by the cold and rough reason 
which is distinctive of Man. Apart from 
all consideration of material diflerences, 
and contemplating exclusively the noblest 
properties of our cerebral nature, we see 
that, of the two attributes which separate 
the human race from the brutes, the 
primary one indicates the necessary and 
invariable preponderance of the male sex, 
while the other points out the moderating 
function which is appropriate to Woman, 
even independantly of maternal cares, 
which evidently constitute her most im- 
portant special destination, but which are 
usually too exclusively insisted on, so as 
to disguise the direct social and personal 
vocation of the female sex. 





OUR LAST FESTIVAL. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH C. FOSTER. 


. 

CHRISTMAS is coming, with its frolic and 
song and cheer; with its happy gather- 
ing and greetings; with the dying echoes 
of its grand Annunciation Hymn stealing 
down to us through the harsh discords of 
nearly 1900 years! But brings it no blight 
for the heart? no shadow. for the hearth- 
stone? From its matin chant miss we no 
silvery voice, that once mingled in the 
loud anthem of praise and thanksgiving, 
whicl: first reverberated on the star-lit plain 
of Bethlehem, and gladdened earth with 
the soul-stirring chorus of “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will to men?’ Has no light gone out, that 
once burned in your household, and lent 
its beautiful effulgence to gild the cloud 
that may sometimes flit athwart your path- 
way here? 

God of the smitten heart and weary feet, 
sustain us amid the darkness and desola- 
tion of our present hallowed anniversary! 
Spirit voices from our red battle-grounds, 
still wet with human gore, call upon us to 
forget them not. when around the old 
family board the loved ones crowd, to com- 
inemorate the sweetest and dearest epoch 
in the world’s his:ory. In the mournful 
requiem that oes up from Rama, a thou- 
sand responses from Manassas swell the 
dirge for the young, and brave, and gifted, 
whose life-stream gushed amid the fal 
strife of the memorable 21stof July. From 
Potomaec’s murmuring waters to the last 
silver stream that mirrors in beanty the 
“Southern Cross” of the skies, sleep our 
heroes, awaiting the blast that shall startle 
the sepulchral generations of earth. 
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Tremendous hour! when the blood of 
the slain thousands that enriches every 
hillock and vale of our beautiful land, shall 
flow at the feet of the Lincolns, Sewards, 
Scotts, Camerons, and Chases, who have 
waged upon us this monstrous and deso- 
Jating crusade; and shall prove the im- 
passable gulf, which shall separate them 
forever from the saving appliance of Eter- 
nal Mercy! 

Stained with blood and crime, and weep- 
ing for more worlds to enslave, fell the 
madman of Macedon; yet, as the shadow 
of the pale angel began to darken the dise 
of his destiny, the dying embers of virtue 
glowed in his heathen soul, and his last 
words were worthy a prince of Christen- 
dom. The greatest of the Cesars yielded 
to the victor with the sentiment of affec- 
tion burning in that mighty soul, which 
was soon to reap, in the harvest of eternal 
recompense, the seed he had sown on a 
thousand battle-fields. And he who “ knew 
no God but ambition,” loved “ The Army” 
till the last bloom of the earth and gleam 
of the sky receded from his kingly vision, 
amid the gloom that enshrouded the lonely 
island of Helena. Yet he who unscrupu- 
lously participates in the holy communion 
of the Saviour of men, “the Prince of 
Peace,” would negotiate the covenant of a 
brother’s murder, with his own fratricidal 
hand seal the compact of his death, and 
clamor unceasingly for human _ blood! 
Cursed by one half of his country, and the 
scorn and jest of the other, he ignores the 
higher and grander objects of man’s hopes, 
happiness, interests, and intellect; and in 
his mad appetite for cri ue and misery, 
hugs the wild vagaries of his idiot brain, 
and applies the most fearful agencies of 
death aud ruin to aggravate the evils of 
suffering humanity. 

Is the period of human virtue and 
amendment forever gone? Is the creed of 
Mahomet, whose bap*ism is blood, and 
whose eucharist a human hecatomb, to 
usurp the sacred significance of the hymn 
of Bethlehem—* Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men ?” 

Ere the first gold tintings of Heayen 
shall unfold the glory of the great Nativity 
Morn, may all the harpers of earth and 
Heaven sweep their lyres, in eyery camp, 
and every quarter, and battle-ground in 
our land, to the thrilling harmony of the 
joyous acclaim! 

Mountain Home, Alleghany Co., Va. 





“Sare,” said a Frenchman, wishing to 
display his knowledge of the English 
language, “ did it rain to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, Sare,”’ was the equally bombastic 
reply; “yes, Sare, it vos.” 
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A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
We are glad to have made friends with 
the writer of the following, which will do 
pretty well for a beginning. 


“GOD AND LIBERTY.” 
Respectfully inscribed to the Virginia Cavalry, 
BY LEOLA. 

One of “ Three Sisters of South-Western Vir- 
ginta.” 


Raise on high your beauteous flag, 
Sound louder yet your batt'e cry, 

Until every valley, every crag, 
Shall echo “God and Liberty.” 


On, on, Virginia’s bravest sons, 
On, for before you honours lie; 
Look to your steeds and trusty guns, 
And fight for “ God and Liberty.” 


On, on, your sisters bid you go, 
(Stilling the heart’s wild, bitter cry), 
Bid you go onward, meet the foe, 
And strike for “ God and Liberty.” 


Go on, your mothers, sweethearts, wives, 
With anguished heart and tearful eye, 

Bid you strike down the Hessian knives, 
Wielded ‘gainst “ God and Liberty.” 


When around you bullets rattle, 
Oh! never backward turn to fly, 

But shout above the din of battle, 
Virginia! “God and Liberty!” 


Never turn back, nor stop to rest, 
Until the last invader die; 

Let no dark fears pervade your breasts, 
You fight for “ God and Liberty.” 


Then forward, men, with courage bold, 
Raise, raise the Stars and Bars on high ; 

You fight for homes and not for gold, 
Upheld by “ God and Liberty.” 

“ Mountain Home,” Dec. Sth, 1861. 





Incredible—or, as the printers will have 
it, “ increditable” as it may seem, the forth- 
coming specimen of versified idiocy ap- 
peared in a Western Virginia paper about 
five years ago. Of course we snatched it 
from the vortex of oblivion, and preserved 
it, with such idolatrous solicitude that it 
only turned up by accident a few days ago. 
The original title is unfortunately lost. The 
spelling is verbatim; so is the punctation. 
Some distracted Yankee—probably Walter 
Whitman, in a fit of delirium tremens—wan- 
dering far from his own frigid zone, must 
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have written this unexampled eulogy of 
“the suny South”—copies of which we 
will cheerfully furnish to any or all of our 
prisoners of war. | 


THE SUNY SOUTH. 


Ever on the rude wings of winter didst 
thou dwell 

Leaving thy native soile, and the shady 
walks of pleasure, 

In which we have spent the days of youth 
hapily away: 

And not feel within your brain the binding 
‘cords of love speak 

But the calls of our master must be obeyed. 

Oh let me forever, let me i:f the suny south 

Remove me from the cold winds of the 
north 

And restore me to my native suny south, 

Where the tiney frost is mild and delicate, 

Where the flowers of the forist are yet in 
their revel array, 

And the little bee constant on her unwerry 
wings. 

O remove me to -he sunny south 

Where the riseing sun is received with the 
chirping bird : 

And sinks in the West beneath the proud 
pine tops in repose, 

And when he has gilted the waters edge, 
removed for the day 

The night owl is on her wing, darting thro 
the air 

And the cuning fox is on his way to her 
roost 

O turn thy Hertand direct your march to the 
suny south 

Where the cold winter never comes nor 
sends its winds, 

But where the farmer rises early at morn 
to enjoy the velvet breeze 

And see the playful maneuvers of the little 
lamb 

Or to look at the flourishing prospect of his 
c.ops 

Every thing seems to have life. 





For the benefit of those who demand 
“twenty dollars for the enclosed little po- 
em,” we wish it to be distinctly understood 
that the payments to Tue Messenger are, 
as yet, insufficient to defray the expenses 
of persons who desire to “attend the In- 
auguration of our first Confederate Presi- 
dent.” Straitened as we are by the pres- 
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sure of the times, and by the backward- 
ness of subscribers, compensation to the 
vast majority of contributors is out of the 
question. 


As an incentive to delinquent subscri- 
bers, we insert the following letters. Could 
we receive the same encouragement and 
material aid from the thousands who are 
in debt to us, the fortunes of THz MrssEn- 
GER would no longer be doubtful. We 
should go on “ conquering and to conquer,” 
in spite of the war. 


Messrs. MacrarLANne & FrerGusson. 


Gentlemen,—With shame and confusion 
of face, | respond to your simple and touch- 
ing missive, received in my last Messenger. 
Nothing but the most atrocious carelessness 
can excuse or account for my previous ne- 
glect. I suppose I must have received 
many such reminders, but paid no atten- 
tion tothem. But I could not resist the 
simple eloquence of “ please pay!” 

For God’s sake don’t stop the Messenger 
if you can help it. You deserve a monu- 
ment (a cenotaph I hope for-some time to 
come,) at the hands of all true Southern- 
ers—and, in short, of all lovers of letters— 
for I consider that through the most unex- 
ampled difficulties, and often at serious in- 
convenience, you have kept up the only 
original magazine in America ; & me judice, 
the best, by far, of all. Let who wil! con- 
tradict, I have always maintained that the 
Messenger is our best, most original and 
handsomest Magazine, and in comparison, 
I think it will be found that the later num- 
bers rival, fully, if they do not surpass, 
any of those of the “ Golden Age,” so call- 
ed of the Messenger’s existence, when 
White was Satrap Editorial and Executive. 

Good luck and prosperity be yours, and 
many penitent payers. 


Yours, truly, s— S—. 


McMrnxvitt, Tenn., Dec. 3d, 1861. 


Dear Sirs,—Enclosed find five dollars for 
the Messenger. 

Don’t discontinue, struggle on. After read- 
ing the war journals—Literature is still rel- 
ished by us. 

We here, in the heart of Tennessee, are 
as calm as “ two summer mornings.” We 
have not the most distant idea of being 
vanquished, either at Columbus. or Bow- 
ling Green. But if at either place, and 
their march is still Southward, not a live 
Yankee will ever find his way back, to 
milk the cows and make cheese. 


Yours, Ss. F. M———. 
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Though the lines below have small merit, 
they perhaps deserve a place in the Table 
for the sake of the young gentleman in 
whose praise they were written. The de- 
ceased was for some time connected with 
Tue MessencGer oftice. 


LINES 


On the Death of W. H. H. Parry, who died 
at Gloucester Point, Sept. 19th, 1861. 


BY MARY. 


The cannon may roar, but he hears not the 
sound, ‘ 

For “he sleeps his last sleep,” in the cold, 
damp ground ; 

The drum may beat fast, and the fife may 
ring loud, 

But he heeds them not now, for he’s wrap- 
ped in his shroud. 


He sleeps faraway from his own native 
home ; 

To the loved he has left he no more can 
come. 

We caught the last glance from WiL.ir’s 
dark eyes, 

And heard the last sound from his unbid- 
den sighs. 


He sleeps far away; nota loved one may 
tread 

So softly around his low, narrow bed. 

He sleeps faraway ; no kind hand can trace 

A rose-tree to mark his last resting-place. 


But a halo of glory will follow his name ; 
He gained a bright laurel from the fair 
wreath of fame ; " 

He lived a brave soldier, a patriot he died ; 
Like a hero he fell, for his courage was 

tried. 


Sleep on gentle one, in thy lonely bed of 
rest; 

No pains can now reach thee, no sorrows 
molest: . 

The war whoop may souna above thy low 
bed, 

But cannot disturb thy still, quiet head. 


Dear-Wuu1k8, we know thou art gone from 
us here, 

And we miss thee and mourn for thy pres- 
ence so dear ; 

We know thou art gone to a home in the 
skies, 

Yet oft are we found with tears in our eyes. 
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We know thou art gone, to return never 


more ; 

But still we can follow to thine own bright 
shore 

We krow thou art happy, with the angels 
above, 

Arrayed with their glory, and blest with 
their love. 


May all thy dear comrades, who contend 
, here below, 

Take courage and wisdom, as onward they 
5°; 

And when they have finally won the great 
prize, 

May they join*the Grand Army with thee 
in the skies. 


Pink Hill, Oct. 18th, 1861. 





We repeat, for the hundreth time, that 
letters on business must enclose a stamp to 
pay the postage of the answer. No atten- 
tion-will be paid to those who do not com- 
ply with this rule. 


Mrs. S. A. VAUGHAN, writes from Atlanta, 
Georgia, that she is preparing an Elemen- 
tary Books. The Yan- 
kees have made millions of dollars by poi- 


~eries of School 
soning the minds of Southern children with 
anti-slavery Primers, abolition Geographies, 
and nigger-worshiping Readers. We wish 
Mrs. V. abundant success in her attempt 
to do away with all this. 


“Tue Sournern Spy,” is the attractive 
title chosen by Mr. E. A. Pollard, one of 
the Editors of the Richmond Examimer, for 
a series of Letters addressed to Lincoln, 
Scott, Seward, Everett, Dr. Tyng, and other 
the grand drama of 
wooden nutmeg na- 

The “ Letters” dis- 
cover the same vigorous expression and 


prominent actors in 
despotism which the 
tion is now enacting. 


withering sarcasm, which in “ Black Dia- 
monds,” drew down the vials of Greely’s 
wrath and made the name of Pollard a by- 
word and a hissing throughout Yankee- 
diddledaddleddodiedom. For the camp 
or for the fireside, we know of no more 
pleasant reacing. The work is published 
in a handsome, convenient and cheap form, 
by Messrs. West & Johnston of this city. 
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Very many inquiries have been made 
concerning the authorship of the interest- 
ing papers entitled “ Historical Landmarks 
of Lower Virginia,’’ which have appeared 
in recent issues of this magazine. Ano- 
ther paper, on “Hampton,” by the same 
author, appears in the present number. 
Quite as much at fault as our interroga- 
ter$ are, we shall be grateful to any one 
who will furnish the writer’s name. 





THE POLITE ART OF JILTING. 


Ladies need no instruction in this art. 
Gentlemen ? base enough to require it, may 
learn the art in one easy lesson, by reading 
the following letter addressed to “ Miss 
Robbins, 99 Grt. Portland Street, Mary le 
Bone,” and post-marked “19 o’clock, 15 
Jy. 1800. “& N D’—E ND meaning, we 
suppose, England. As poor “ Robbins” 
has, by this time, “ gone to glory” —“ where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage,” where lovers cease from troub- 
ling and the jilted are at rest, and “ where 
pleasures never die,” because engagements 
are never broken, for the sufficient reason 
that they are never made—we feel no hes- 
itation in giving her name. As for the 
wretch, “J.C. A.” he was smart enough 
to screen himself forever behind his ini- 
tials from the just indignation.of mankind 
and the fury of the outraged female sex. 
How coolly the villath disposes of his vic- 
tim, the unhaffpy Miss Robbins! 


Dear Rossins : 

Never did I expect to see this unhappy 
day, oh! no! my always exulting in hopes 
of future Bliss with you, causes at this 
present time the most powerful Emotions 
to pervade my Breast, yet I mean not to 
despair too soon, as I shall observe the 
prospect which I trust will still remain be- 
fore.me, and live in the endearing hopes 
that you will still be mine. So bear with 
Fortitude the sorry Intelligence, which I'm 
about to unfold in the most candid though 
brief terms—My Friends are entire lyaverse 
to my marrying during my Minority, and as 
the refusal is from my Guardian who has 
seriously considered and strictly opposed 
any such Contract during that Term and as 
the Consequences of not conforming to his 
Will and pleasure, I might ever have rea- 
son to. repent. I therefore must, though 
with great reluctance, leave you to Friends 
perhaps more capable of making you hap- 
py than unfortunate me. 

Forget me if you can; think me the 
most unworthy of my sex; I already feel 





the anguish of your reproah; Oh rashness 
of me! thus to deceive you, yet condemn 
me not, without list’ning to my Justifica- 
tion. Blessed as I was with your Compa- 
ny and happy in your Conversation, with 
a sincere Passion daily increasing for you, 
I found myself forced by attraction to anti- 
cipate that happiness, which I now find 
myself suddenly deprived of; O Robbins! 
rather pity than reproach me with Ingrati- 
tude, for reflexion will be cruel and bitter 
to th’ extreme—returning lately from the 
Country filled with these gloomy Thoughts 
I call’d to ask your Aunt how she did when 
she informed me you had advertized her 
of your Intention of going to see her and 
immediately said she would not have you 
there, which I was extremely sorry to hear; 
now I’ve not said one word to her respect- 
ing the Conversation which passed be- 
tween me and my Guardian and which I 
thought proper to inform you of now, as 
you appeared to think the Coolness of my 
former Letters and your Aunt not wishing 
to have you there coroborated together, but 
be assured of what I say when I protest 
acknowledging myself your Sincere 
Lover. J.C. A. 


Mr. Randall’s poetry is too curiously 
phrased to please the lover of plain, pure 
English, but his tribute to The King of 
Trumps, nay, the very Ace of all the Face 
Cards in the Pack of War, is so well- 
timed, and so full of sensible suggestions 


_to the Dirt-diggers, Dilly-dallyers, Delayérs, 


Defensive Policists, and Do-Nothinyites of 
the West Point school, that we are glad to 
insert itin our Table. Price may be snub- 
bed by the Powers That Be, but the Poets 
will immortalize him, He may be de- 
feated, but The People will love him, exalt 
him, honour him, and wear him forever in 
their heart of hearts, because he dared to do. 


WHAT ARE TRUMPS? 
BY JAMES B. RANDALL. 


Not Diamonds; treason breaks bedight 
Beyond their leprosy of light, 

And all that’s chivalric and fair 

Is gorgoned by their stony glare. 

Not diamonds; for the glut of gain 

Is but the diamond’s frosty brain, 
Bespread in golden beads of rain. 
Kentucky feels the golden-gust now— 
It galleth her bewildered brow. 

My Maryland! ah, where art thou ? 
No! Freedom is not won with them. 
Down, Diamond! down, perfidious gem! 
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Not Hearts; let’s keep our hearts at home, 
They’ll wreck us ’mid the battle-foam ; 
We want no Hearts to marshal forth 
Against the Vikings of the North. 

No! we will make reverberate 

The death-dirge of the fools of fate. 
Hearts, ye have ever ‘thugged and swirled 
The hurly-burlies of the world. 

If Sherman comes to cut our throats, 
What then? Why, send his horse oats ! 
Pooh, pooh! he did not couch the blow, 
Which laid poor Beaufort sacked below— 
The darkies did it all; just so! 

If Grant swoops down o’er Belmont plain, 
And cambers bluff and woods with slain— 
Good fellow! Swill him with champagne! 
Hearts, ye would gild the Robber's bier— 
Down, down! ye are betrayers here! 


Not Spades; we are but too expert 

In technicalities of dirt, 

Scarp, redan, bastion and lunette, 

But make our native valor fret. 

If Courage imps an eyrle pitch, 

Dear Courage, you must dig a ditch. 

With bloody signs the welkin’s big— 

Portentous symbols! we must dig! 

Sangrado, M. D., famed in Seville, 

Dosed generations to the devil; 

He killed, like any Potowatomie, 

With tepid water and phlebotomy. 

He knew his shocking thaumaturgy 

Was death to laymen and to clergy, 

But then the doctor wrote, with travail, 

A tome, to.prove above all cavil, 

That his curriculam—his plan, 

Was Gilead’s balm to damaged man; 

And not by any hook or crook, 

Would old Sangrado snub his book. 

O, “burn the books; and down mud- 
lumps! 

We scoop our graves when spades are 
trumps! 


Yes, Clubs! One’s inspiration jumps 
And cuts a caper—Clubs are Trumps! 
Di’monds will not appease the dead 
That shake beneath the brigand’s tread, 
Under the sands of Hilton Head. 

Lo! Carolina is a-blaze! 

Bold Beauty—loveliest of our days! 
Her fruitful fields one scorching pyre, 
She’s throned the very Queen of fire! 
Hearts! would ye give invaders tears? 
Clubs are the Hearts for buccaneers. 
Spades! would ye nest them in the earth— 
Rotting the Spring’s emblossomed birth? 


” 
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No! let the buzzard kiss his kind, 

As they bloat in the nostrils of the wind; 
Each corpse “a black flag,” mightier far 
Than the rags that token the hell of war! 


ALo! fora Trunip to beat them all— 


A Trump beyond a System’s thrall. 
Advance, thou Worthiest and Best— 
Our grim old Scipio of the West! 

Thou was not suckled in the schools; 
But thou canst conquer in spite of rules. 
’Gainst thee Red Tape is all a-glow; 

But mark his legions—how they go, 
Hounding the haunches of the foe! 

With havoc still the clouds are dun, 
That crouched o’er fallen Lexington; 

Yet cleaves his ever-sheathless blade 
*Yond Osage and the Gasconade. 

Soon will the thunder of his bands 

Boom through the lusty prairie-lands, 
Thick with the lightning of their brands. 
On, hero! for the Southern heart 

Knows thee and loves thee, as thou art; 
Thou Trump of Trumps! anointed thrice— 
Our Sword and Buckler—Sreruine Price. 


A friend, who was charmed by the 
Obituary which appeared in our last, sends 
us another, which appears to be the work of 
the self-same gushing pen. It is too long to 
be quoted in full, but the following extracts 
will show its fashion. The victim of this 
production, it may be well to state, was a 
youth just from College.» The afflicted 
Elegist speaks of him thus: 


It seems as if weak mortality would 
linger around the wreck of departed worth 
in unbroken silence. Each heart sympa- 
thizing in unison; each stature a living 
fountain, sinks with its tears every thought 
of consolation, which fain would float on 
the ocean of sorrow, until satisfied that 
“those who knew him best, loved him 
most;” exhausted nature declines to trace, 
as it were, a line to his memory. Forgive 
me, therefore, friends of the departed, for 
thus intruding in the silent hall of afflic- 
tion, with this meagre offering, as a sacri- 
fice on an altar embosomed amidst clus- 
tering vines of delightful associations, 
made sacred by remembrance of a sunny 
season spent as school-mates. 

* * * * * * 


Lest unbiased friendship might lead me 
to be fanatical, while again I might fall 
below my mark, I must content myself 
rather to indulge in reflections at the sud- 
den departure of our friend, than go into 
any lengthy panegyric upon his merits. 




















































That voice is hushed in death, which, not 
long since, aroused the slumbering pas- 
sions of joy and mirth into action by its 
own elasticity. Ye visions of the future, 
cease for a moment your giddy dance, and 
gaze through the thin gossamer that veils 
youy sight, on the fluctuating base which 
sustains the massive pillars of present 
hope. “Like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” your habitation is built in the 
realms of mere conjecture; yea, offspring 
of vanity, whose life is like “the flower 
that springeth up in the morning”’—* like 


a vapor,” dissolved before the first ray of - 


realization has broken fully upon it. 





Bachelors! when ye read this, be thank- 
ful that the Great Quartermaster of the 
Universe is unable, or unwilling, to “ fur- 
nish transportation” to the remarkable 
region mentioned. 

. . " 

bas A man gets into another world 
strange to him as the orb of Sirius, if he 
can transport himself into the centre of a 
woman’s heart, and see the life there, so 
wholly unlike our own. Things of mv- 
ment to us, to it so trivial; things trifling 
to us, to it so vast! 


MYTHOLOGY MADE EASY. 


Cro to history strings the lyre; 
Euterpe glows with lyric fire; 
Thalia rules the comic muse; 
Melpomene the tragic blues; 
Terpsichore the coral dance; 

Erato, love and elegance; 
Polyhymnia teaches the stars; 
Caliope has an epic feather— 
Urania loves sacred melodies ; 

And these are the Muses altogether. 





An Irishman expressed himself unable 
to decide what manner of creature a frog 
was, because “when he sits down, faith! 
he’s standing up;” and Cuvier was no less 
puzzled about the locus standi of the Bat, 
which he put in the same class, in the animal 
kingdom, with man. All anatomical doubts 
about the latter “insect,” as Billy Gilmer 
calls the mule, are put to flight in the pro- 
found Ode, which we have the honour 
now, for the first time, to lay before our 
readers. 


ODE TO A BAT. 


Oh, Bat! that fliest through the air, 
Hit not thyself against a tree; 

For if thou dost, I greatly fear 
Your head will be smashed, 
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i know folks, that set up for sense, 
Say you can see by night and not by day; 
But that Story’s all nonsense. 
I’ve got as good eyes as most people, 
And I can’t see by night, and tell me 
That you, that haven’t got any sense 
In your head, can—that’s stuff, 
And you don’t ketch me believing it. 
Oh, Bat! I'd like to know just what you air! 
You aint a chicken—folks eat chickens, 
And they don’t eat you; leastways I never 
Heard of any that did. 
You aint a rooster—for you can’t crow, 
Nor stand on a fence and flap your wings 
As theugh you could beat all creation, and 
then 
Run if any one hollers at you; 
Yet it does seem rather queer you 
Aint a bird of some sort. 
You have got wings and can fly round 
some, 
And most birds fly—to-be-sure, you 
Can’t sing; I hadn’t thought of that; 
That’s the reason, I reckon, you aint a 
bird. 
You aint a horse, or a cow, or a dog, 
Or, in fact, any animal that I can see. 
You’ve got a mouth, and so has a cat; 
You’ve got ears, and so hasa mule; 
But that don’t make you either of them. 
You aint a human—too many legs for 
that— 
In short, I don’t know what you air, 
Unless, as I remarked previously before, 
And which I think the same at this present, 
Unless, to stop digression and come to 
the point, 
Unless you air a—Bat!!! 





GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY. 


Since the leading article was written, 
the Army of the Northwest has renewed 
its acquaintance with the surprised and 
delighted public, by the victory achieved 
on Alleghany Mountain. The obstinate 
courage of our troops,-fighting at the great 
odds of nearly five to one, and against an 
enemy concealed behind the trunks of 
trees, is the’ theme—and justly so—of uni- 
versal admiration. It is another proof, 
where proof is not needed, that we can 
whip the enemy whenever we can get at 
him. Why, then, do we not go at him ? 

News has been received from abroad, 
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which leaves little room to doubt that 
Great Britain will soon be at war with the 
United States. With so powerful an ally: 
the fate of the Confederacy is no longer 
problematical. The dawn of peace, with 
the day-star of vietory sparkling and re- 
splendent in the clear space, is distinctly 
visible on the horizon. 

While the tide of war closes darkly 
around the Southern coast, and myriads of 
hireling bayonets are gleaming in our front, 
the intervention of England and the disaf- 
fection in the Border States, produced by 
the emancipation policy, invite us to win 
a speedy peace by a determined, simul- 
taneous blow. Thus ends the year. Have 
we not abundant cause to be grateful to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, the 
God of Battles, the Wise Dispeser of 
Events—the Ruler of nations ; to Him who 
holds the destiny of nations in the hollow 
of his hand? Let us bow humbly, and 
confess “‘ Not unto us, not unto us, O! Lord, 
but unto Thee ; for neither the wisdom of 
our ‘statesmen, nor the valour of our sol- 
diers hath done this great thing, but Thou 
in Thy goodness and mercy hath chosen it 
so to be. O, God! we thank thee. Father, 
give us victory and peace, and deliver us 
from vainglorious, foolish pride, now and 
forevermore.” 


In The Albion of March 9th, 1861, ap- 
peared the following item, which will be 
read with interest. It revealsa trait in the 
character of the untried Napoleon of the 
Yankee army, which may not be generally 
suspected. 

Exactly three years ago, that is to say in 
the Albion of March 20th, 1858, we took 
occasion to animadvert upon a Report of 
the Crimean campaign, made, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of his govern- 
ment, by Capt. McClellan, of the U.S. Cav- 
alry ; and were forced to show how that 
officer’s intense anti-British prejudices depri- 
ved his work of any value whatever, un- 
léss in a statistical point of view. 


Many a poor fellow has gone to the wars, 
heavy at heart because of the belief that “the 
girl he left behind him” cares nothing for 
all the glory he may win. Not for him is 
the reward of love—that triumph beyond 
allfame. No soft eye will kindle at his 
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coming, when, crowned with victory, he 
marches with happier comrades through 
the streets of his native city, town, or vil- 
lage. No rosy lips to murmur one bright 
word that will pay him for all the months 
of trial, the days of danger in battle, the 
nights of sleepless pain in the drenching 
storm. He will do his duty, nevertheless, 
and manfully,—for the love he bears his 
country and his country’s cause. To all 


such, we proffer a crumb of comfort in the 
exquisite little poem below. How fresh 
and original the thought—how perfectly 
expressed ! 


THE TREE AND THE STREAM. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KOBELL. 


A tree in freshest bloom once loved 
A stream whicl ran below, 
- And oft to her while speeding on, 


In jest a Jeaf would throw. 


*“ And oh, that she would keep my gifts!” 
Was all his yearning thought ; 

But ever she whirled the leaves away, 
As though she heeded nought. 


But when the brook had turned to ice 
All in the ending year, 
He saw her mirrors cast him back 


His image sharp and clear ; 


Saw many a leaflet, given of old, 
Deep in her heart below, 

Which she so still and secretly 
Haid laid there long ago. 


O! not until this love was dead, 
Hath many a lover learned 

How heart deep and how yearningly 
For him her love hath burned! 


Power OveR THE Pencit—-Those who 
have power over the pencil (says the Hon. 
W. Cowper, ina recent lecture at Hartford) 
often fly to the use of it. I remember hear- 
ing of an Englishman visiting one of the 
most famous eating-houses in Paris, who, 
being unable* to make the waiter under- 
stand that he wanted some mushrooms, 
drew the best representation he could of 
that article upon a piece of paper. The 
‘waiter, after-examining the sketch, with 
which he was somewhat puzzled, said he 
would fetch what the gentleman wanted. 
He left the room, and on his return, instead 
of producing a mushroom, he handed to 
the gentleman an umbrella. 
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ROBINSON’S PRACTICE JIN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosrysoy, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $5. 

Contents oF VoLeME Isr. 

As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 

Contents oF VOLUME 2ND. 

Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 
Action. 

Contents oF VOLUME 83RD. 

Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sne and be sned, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 

Coytrents oF VoLUME 4TH. 

As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia : 

State Covert House, Ricumonp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, anc the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the iavestigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Ler, 
R. C. L. Moncvure, 
Wm. J. Ropertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wma. Daniaz, Jr. 
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DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent char- 


acter and general operation; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixed 

the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights and 

Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2 vols. $12. 
IIf. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECJAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Jonny M. Parron and Roscor B. Hratu, Esqs., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 

EV. 

A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Joun M. Parton and Roscor 
B. Hearn, Esqs. $3 50. 

V. 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hox. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 25 cts. 
Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON,’ Publishers, 
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NEW FEA'TORES. 


[n announcing the Txuirty-Seconp and Tuirty-Tairp volumes of the Messenger, the 
publishers take pleasure in acknowledging the unabated contidence of the public and 
the press in a magazine which, during so many years, has obtained the favour of the 
Southern people. For more than a quarter of a century, the Messenger has been the 
exponent of Southern opinion, the medium of Southen genius, the bold and outspoken 
advoeate of Southern institutions. Far from abandoning the position heretofore held in 
regard to the paramount question of Slavery, it is prepared to take still higher ground. 


It will maintain, not only that Slavery is a social and political blessing, but that its ex- 
tenston is a necessary condition of its exislence. Essentia y a Southern Magazine, the Mes- 
senger claims the right to share the good or evil fortune of the South, whether in the Union 
or out of the Union. 

With respect to its literary merits, the Messenger must speak for itself. Its-editorial 
columns have been illustrated by the genius of Edgar A. Poe and John R. Thomp3 


son, and its pages have been adorned by many of the ablest Lys, the profoundest 
criticisms, the most brilliant sketehes, the best poetry. and u t popular novels of 
the age. In verification of this statement, we need but to inst > “ The Reveries of a 
Bachelor,’ * The Flush Times of Alabama,” and “* Vernon Grove; all of which were 


given to the readers of the Messenger before they appearéd in the form of books. No 
pains will be spared to secure literary materials quite as attractive as any that have ap- 


peared in the past. : 

Among the New Features to be introduced, are Original Pliustrations, Fashion Plates, 
Popular Scientific Articles, and a Series of Hlumorous Sketch ind Poems of Southern 
Life. The admirable Lectures of Professor Faraday will be continued. <A sparkling 
Novelet, entitled “4 Story of Champuigne,” will appear. Also ‘Translations of the 


shorter and most brilliant stories of the younger Dumas and other celebrated French 
vriters. 


Attention is directed to our Advertising Sheet, the advantages of which, owing to the 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 
Have Rreentry Posrisnen, 
I. 

ROBINSON'S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosixsox, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. 

ConTENTS OF VOLUME IST. 
As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 
CoxTENTS OF VOLUME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right.of- 


Action, 
Contents o¥ VOLUME 3RD. 

Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 

Contents oF VOLUME 4TH. 

As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson's Practice is from the Judges of the Court 

Appeals of the State of Virginia: 

Strate Court House, Ricumonp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Kobinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued suecessively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character, 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the staté and elsewhere. 


Very réspecifully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Ler, 
R. C. L. Moncvure, 
, Wa. J. Roperrson, 


Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wan. Danrat, Jr. 
il. 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent char- 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are pretfix> | 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights wd 
Constitution of Virginia. By Jawms M,. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law ; 2 vols. $12. 

Ul. 
REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 


VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Jonny M. Parton and Roscor B. Hearn, E-vs., of 


the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 
Rk 

A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Josy M. Parton and Roscon 
B. Heatu, Esqs. $3 50. ‘ 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of Jolin E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1869. 25 cts. 

Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


. WEST & JOHNSTON, Pabilishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Main Srreetr, Ricumonp, Va. 
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THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 
Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. — . 


This old Company las enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million ana 4 half Dollars, aud 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most frvourable footiny possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and: amount, and by the accumulation of a serplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, mo,eover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strigtly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made-on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the * Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John 8S. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Cévitigton ; 
. William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredesicksburg ; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 





W. L. COWARDIN, President. 
Wiuypiam Wits, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. ’60.—ly] 


RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 


On Southern Soil 


SOUTH OF BALTIMORE. 


The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with their Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on hapd or furnishing to order every 
article requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We can and will 
manufgeture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the same specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfuily solicit the patronage of the South. 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of therr paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement uporm purchasing five times the amount of their 
bill from us. W., P. & CO. 

Jan 61—ly 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was called, 

Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 

Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulted, 

Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 

Te impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 

It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 

To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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11..PHARSALIA— 


. THE VISITATION. 
. THE OLD STORY: BEING A NEW VERSION. 
10. TO GENERAL WINGFIELD SCOTT. Bx Wu. H. Hotcomse, 
48, A.C. Jwuty, A. D., 1861, 
12. "TIS TRUE THAT TIME MAY SET HIS SEAL. By W. Howarp Perrico 


By Mrtprep, 


MANASSAS. 


13.. EDITOR’S TABLE: 


Cause of the Messenger’s Delay—Southern Patriotism to be Satiated by 


CONTENTS. 


By J. T. S: 

. BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 

HISTORIC LANDMARKS.IN LOWER VIRGINIA. By W. 5. B. 

. CHRISTIAN LOVE IN BATTLE. 

. EXILE AND EMPIRE. By Ws. M. BurweE Lt, 
UNKNOWN HEROES. By W. Howarp Peérrico, 

. LETTER TO THE REV. DR. TYNG OF NEW YORK 


By Susan ArcHER TALLEY 


By Wm. H. Hotcomse, 
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Improvements—An Ertor Corrected—A Mighty Controversy Ended— 
Grayson’s Reply to Motley—Can the Destiny of the Southern Confede- 
racy be Shaped for Good*’—An Appeal to Southern Political Philoso- 


phers— Where is Tenella?—Errors in “Historic Landmarks in Lower 


Virginia”—Manassas after the Battle; 


Note from an Orleans Cadet, 








Pilerchants’ Insurance Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 158 MAIN STREET. 





CASH CAPITAL, (ALL PAID UP) - & . 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, 


Jos. R. Anderson, 
Jas. L. Apperson, 
Wm. Breeden, 
David J. Burr, 

“Wm. H. Christian, 
Jno. Dooley, 


JOHN H, MONTAGUE, Secretary. 


Bes” Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 





DIRECTORS: 
L. W. Glazebrook, | 


Lewis Ginter, 
Sam’! J. Harrison, 
Roscoe B. Heath, 
Ed. McCarthy, 

E. Miller, 





Wm. G. Paine, 

. Sam’! Putney, 
Jno. Purcell, 
Jno. D. Quarles, 
David J. Saunders, | 
Geo. D. Shell, 


Garrett F. Watson. 


By Mrs. Mary S. Whitaker— 


- 237-240 





- = $200,000 


75,000 


Franklin Stearns, 
John C. Sinton, 
Ed. H. Skinker, 
Geo. J. Sumner, 
Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Wm. O. Taylor, 


A. PLEASANTS, President. 


BGS Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 


Jan 61 
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211 Broad Street, between 4th and Sth, 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 
Have Recentry PusrisHen, 


i 
ROBINSON’S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND TH: 
UNITED STATES. By Conway: Rosiyson, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately 
Price per volume, $6. . 
Contents OF VOLUME IsT. 
As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflic 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


CoxtTents oF VOLUME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject’ matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 
Action. . 
ConTENTS oF VOLUME 3pD. 

Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued, 

the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 
Contents oF VOLUME 4TH. 

As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia: 

State Court Hovuss, Ricumonp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work’ on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practicé, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse 2nd concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. ; 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Lex, 
R. C. L. Moncurg, 
Wm. J. Ropertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wm. Danigt, Jr. 
Il. 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent chat« 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial’ Decision; to which are prefixed 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights avd 
Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2'vols. $12, 


: Til. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Joun M. Parron and Roscor B. Hearn, Ecas., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 

T¥: 
A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Joun M. Parton and Roscoz 
B. Hearn, Esqs. $3 50. 
. ¥ 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 

Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 

and Murder; also an. Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 

of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 25 cts. 

Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON," Publishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Main Srrger, Riogmonp, Va. 



























































THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 
Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 
This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the publi¢ 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million and a half Dollars, and 


is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 


the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its, business. -They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection te the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 


who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Sowthern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce; Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the ‘ ‘ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen; who will give information concerffing the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 


E. B. Powell, Alexendria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdo fohn 8, Wilson, Buchanan; P: E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 


Compton, Jr., Léxington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 
Winchester, 

W. L. COWARDIN, President. 


Wituas Wiis, Jr., Secretary. fDec. ’60.—ly] 
NT 
RICHMOND TYPE OUND 
THE ONL\i MANUFACTORY TYPE 


On int WS pe Soil 


SOUTE OF BALTIMORE. 


The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with their Foundry 2 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on hand or furnishing to order every 
article requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We ‘can and wil 
manufacture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the same specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the South. 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 
We refer you to every Printer in this city. _We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of their paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement upon purchasing fife times the amount of their 
bill from us. W., P. & CO. 
Jan 61—ly 








Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
ye with great care-from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60°--hLy DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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CONTENTS. 





i. REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. By Hott Witeoy, - 241 
2. ALONE. By Iris, - - - . - . 249 
3. EXILE AND EMPIRE. By Wu. M. Burwett, . . : 250 
4. SONNET, - . . A , ‘ 265 
5. AUSTRALIA IN 1859. By E.C. Mpap, - . : . 266 
6. THE PRIMROSE. By Cuas. McKay, - <4 . 290 
7. HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN LOWER VIRGINIA. By W. S. B. . 271 
8. SONNET, - - « : a ; ‘ 282 
9. “BOSTON NOTIONS.” A LETTER AND REPLY, . . 283 
10. SONNET, ° P . , 4 : : 295 
11, PHARSALIA—MANASSAS. 48, A.C. Juty, A. D., 1861, : . 296 
12. SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS. By Ww. H. Hotcomns, M. D. : : 303 
13. THE OLD STORY: BEING A NEW VERSION. By Kuvrz, . 304 
14. APPEAL TO MARYLAND. By a Lapy or Maryianp, . . 314 


15. EDITOQR’S TABLE: 

What a Magazine Does and Does Not Want—War Spirit among the Wo- 
men—Theories of Government—New Development of Southern Litera- 
ture—Death of Mrs. Browning—“ Sadness,” by Tenella— Mrs. Jordan— 
Convention of Southern Teachers — Confederate School Books — “For 
Punch,” etc , etc. - - - . - 315-320 





Merchants’ Tus nanrance ¢ Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 153 MAIN STREET. 


CASH CAPITAL, (lL PAIDUP) - - + =- = $200,000 
SURPLUS BARNINGS, - - - + + +  '%5,000 











DIRECTORS: 










Jos. R. Anderson, 
Jas. L. Apperson, 
Wm. Breeden, 
David J. Burr, 
Wm. H. Christian, 
Jno. Dooley, 


Lewis Ginter, 
Sam’! J. Harrison, 
Roscoe B. Heath, 
Ed. McCarthy, 

E. Miller, 





L. W. Glazebrook, 





Wm. G. Paine, 
Sam’! Putney, 
Jno. Purcell, 

Jno. D. Quarles, 
David J. Saunders, 
Geo. D. Shell, 





Franklin Stearns, 
John C. Sinton, 
Ed. H. Skinker, 
Geo. J. Sumner, 
Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Wm. O. Taylor, 


Garrett F. Watson. 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. A. PLEASANTS, President. 


Ras Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 
S@>~ Applications received at the office, or through any Director. Jan 61 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Richmond, Va. 























WEST & JOHNSTON, — 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


145 Main Street, Richmond, Vas, 
Have Recentry PusiisHen, 


t I, 

ROBINSON’S PRACTICE IN €OURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosrxson, Esq.,4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. : 

Contents oF Vo.ume Isr. 


As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


CoxTENTs oF VOLUME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in ether words, of the right of 
Action. 4 
Contents or VoLumE 3rp. 


Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 


ContTentTs.or VoLuME 4TH. 


As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declaratiors, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia : nt 

_ Stare Court Hovse, Ricumoxp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked ~ 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a wotk 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of evéry lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Les, 
R..C. L. Moncvure, 
Wu. J. Rosertsoy, 
Joun J. ALLEn, 
: Wm. Danist, Jr. 
IT, 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent chars 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefix »:t 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights ad 
Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2 vols. $12. 


Il. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Jonx M. Parron and Roscor B. Hearn, E.i:s., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 

; IV. 

A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Joan M. Parton and Roscor 
B. Hearn, Esqs. $3 50. 

V 


ADDRESSES OF THE Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising lis 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 25 ets. 

Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Mam Srreet, Ricumonp, Va. 
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CONFEDERATE STATES Ol? AMERICA, ( 
Post-Orricre DrparTmMENT. APPOINTMEAT BUREAU, 
RicumMonD, September 24, 1861. \ 


Gentlemen—In accordance with your request I give below the rates of postage on. Pe- 


riodicals sent monthly to bonarfide subscribers : 


Weighing - - 1} ounces and under, - - - - 2§ cents per quartet. 

* over 148 “ | and not over 24 ounces,i = * “4 " 
“ «6 5 “ 46 st +s 94 64 72 

2% 34 id 
‘is bs 34 “ be t ws 44 45 10 

“ 43 o¢ 6c 6 bs 54 r¢ Las ‘ 

“ “i 55 “ i st $s a 15 
ae es eh : tae 
“ ‘ ve sé a“ 66 és st 1) 


The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER weighing over 54 ounces an! not over 
44 ounces, is stbject to 10 cents postage per quarter, payable in advance. 
I an, sirs, very.respectfully yours, 
B. N. CLEMENTS, 
Chief Appointment Bureau. 
Macrarsanz & Feroevussonx, Richmond, Vu. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
. COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its éxisténce; the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a nrillion and a half Dollars, and 
is-Sill prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to’ put their Institution on the most fivourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks. as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its Business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at-the lowest 
rates compatible with thei mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern onterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in auy other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture; and 
almost ali kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and .it¢. rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities : 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; Jobn 8. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James. W. Shields, Christiansburgg@Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkims, Farmville; Hart, Mayes & Co., Fredericksburg ; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastie; Sam’l K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Remney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton; J. H. Bariow, Williamsburg; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 

W. L. COWARDIN, President, 

Wurm Wiis, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. ’60.—1ly] 


Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
‘Te impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o'er the senses as ihe neciar of Jove, 
To the boaqnet of beauty it gives O new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great cure from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE. & CO., Richmond, Va; 
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Jas. L. Apperson, Lewis Ginter, Sam’! Putney, John C. Sinton, 
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Bll David J. Burr, Roscoe B. Heath, Jno. D. Quarles, Geo. J. Sumner, 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, | 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 


Have Recentty Pusrisuen, 


I, 

ROBINSON’S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosrnson, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. 

Contents or VoLume Isr. 
As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


ConTENTs or VoLuME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject matter of Perstnal Actions; in other words, of the right of 
Action. 
Contents or VoLuME 3rp. 


Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 


‘Contents or Votume 4TH. 


As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia: 

Sratz Covrr Hovss, Richmuoxn, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work.a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large éxtent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its reférences and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to # work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and; as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gzo. H. Lez, 
: R. C. L. Moncurs, 


Wm. J. Rosertsoy, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
: Wm. Daniet, Jr. 
Il. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature; and of a permanent char- 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixe! 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights avd 
Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Matruews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2 Vols. $12. 


- THE. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Joun M. Parton and Roscozn B. Hearth, Excs., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 

IV. - 

A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Joun M. Patron and Roscor 
B. Heatu, Esqs. $3 50. 

V 


ADDRESSES OF THE Hox. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivéred at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Freason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860, 25 cts. 

Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Main Srreet, Ricamonp, Va: 
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-Orrice Deparrmust, Aprointmext Boreav, 
Ricumonn, September 24, 1861. 


Gentlemen—In accordance whh your request I give below the rates of postage on Pe- 
riddicals sent monthly to bona fide subscribers : 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 


Weighing - - 14 ounces and under, - <- - - 25 cents per quarter: 

% over eee and not over 24 ounces,5 “ 

5 24 “6 a“ “ 34 « 74 &“< “ “ 
“ "s & a “ 4“ 6 44 “ 10 +6 ti “ 
“ $6 “ “ a“ ‘“ 54 ‘“ 124 bs rT bs 
“  ¢ “ “ “i “ “ 64 “ 15 ts + és 
a “ “i at) “ 6 74 “a 17 } a6 “ “ 
“ “ of “ + “ “ 84 “6 26) «“ 4 


The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER weighing over 34 ounces and not over 
44 ounces, is subject to 10 cents postage pér quarter, payable in advance. 


I am, sirs, very respectfally. yours, | 
B. N. CLEMENTS, 


dt 16 . a , 
Chief “Appointment Bureau. 


Maocrartaxg & Farevussoy, Richmond, Va. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


_ Ohartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000, 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence ; has paid its siitcos | losses to the extent of a million and -a' half Dollara and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to-put their Institution on the most favourable footifig possible, in 

the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation ofa surplus for 
the seturity of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford) the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible “with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any otherCompany. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their severay localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abiiigdon; John 8. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville ; James W; Shieldg; Christiansburg; Andrew Fadge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danvitle; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, _ & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle ; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; ; . E. Bell, ‘Lewisbutg ; ; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J.-M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Botson, Pie ~dmonty: J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos, A. Bledsoe, Staunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 


Winchester. 
W. L. COW, ARDIN, President. 
Winitax Wiias, Je., Secretary. _ ’60.—ly] 
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From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where golden summers. exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the Sobth in the deep glen is lulled, 


Where blorsoms exhale, but forever resume--- : ~~ 

To im this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, ba 
its oer. x senses. as the nectar of Jove, 

To the of beauty it gives a new zest 


Ie the of the toilet a the perfume of love. 
Jed with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly he: the Boudour, * 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
445 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 


“ pa 
Havre Recentiy PusiisHen, 
oe I. 
ROBINSON’S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosinson, Esq.,4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 


Price pef volume, $6. 
ConTEeNTs oF VOLUME 1sT. 


As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


Contents oF VOLUME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 
Action. 
ConTENTS oF VOLUME SRD. 


Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may,sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 

: Contents or VoLUME 4TH. 

As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. i 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia: 

Srats Court House, Ricumoxp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examimed their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates ; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. y 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
‘whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 

. Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Lez, 
R. C. L. Moncore, 
Ws. J. Rozertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wm. Daniet, Jr. 
Il. 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent char- 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixes | 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Billof Rights a: d 
Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Marrhews, Esq., Attorney at Law ; ‘2 ypls. $12. 


Tl. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA; held in Richmond. By Joan M. Parton and Roscos B. Heats, Ezcs., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 

IV. 

A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By JoSn M. Parton and Roscoz 
B. Hearn, Esqs. $3 50. 

V. 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hos. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 25 cts. 

Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


145 Mar Srreet, Ricumonp, Va: 


Jan 61—+. 
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Post-Orrice Dspartament, Apporntment Bureav, 
Ricamonp, September 24, 1861. 


Gentlemen—In accordance with your request I give below the rates of postage on Pe- 
riodicals sent monthly to bona fide subscribers : 


CONFEDERATE sTATES OF AMERICAS. { 


Weighing - - 14 ounces and ugder, - - - - 2 cents per quarter. 
4: over 14 “ and not over 24 ounces, 5 + “ “ 
‘“ “ 24 “i “ “ “ 34 74 ‘6 ‘“ sé 
“ ‘“s 34 “ & 6c of 44 “ 10 “ “ “ 
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The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER weighing over 34 ounces and not ower 
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44 ounces, is subject to 10 cents postage per quarter, payable in advance. 
T am, sirs, very respectfully, yours, 
; B. N. CLEMENTS; 
Chief Appointment Bureaw. 
Macrartanz & Fereusson, Richmond, Va. 








THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence; the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million dnd a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution’on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the secority of their assured and the petpetpity of tts business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for fthemselvés as full ifidemmity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Instrance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we tiame the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and ifs rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John S Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin,- Fincastle; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 

W. L. COWARDIN, President. 

Wiuiam Witus, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. it 
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Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of*sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
_ Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
To impart this aroma, "tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses a8 the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet_and the perfume of love. 


Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Beiedews, 


Tot#@, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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